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Beauty, perfect sanitation, life-long durability and 
moderate cost.make “Standard” Ware the most satis- 
factory and economical sanitary equipment for the bath- 
room, kitchen and laundry in your home. 


Our book, “MODERN BATHROOMS,” tells you how to plan, buy and arrange 
your bathroom, and illustrates many beautiful and inexpensive as well as luxurious 
rooms, showing the cost of each fixture in detail, together with many hints on decoration, 
tiling, etc. It is the most complete and beautiful booklet ever issued on the subject, 
and contains 100 pages. FREE for six cents postage and the name of your plumber 
and architect (if selected). 


CAUTION: Every piece of Steste® Ware bears our “Stxta® “GREEN and 
GOLD” guarantee label, and has our trade-mark “Steaded cast on the outside. 
Unless the label and trade-mark are on the fixture it is not “Sted” Ware. Refuse 
substitutes—they are all inferior and will cost you more in the end. The word 
‘Stead is stamped on all our nickled . rass fittings; specify them and see that you 
get the genuine trimmings with your bath and lavatory, etc. 


Address Standard Sanitary Mfa. Co Dept. M, Pittsburgh, Pa. U.S. A. 


Pittsburgh Showroom, 949 Penn Avenue 
Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Stesdard” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street 
London, Eng.: 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. New Orleans: Cor. Baronne @ St. Joseph Sts. 
Louisville: 325-329 West Main Street Cleveland: 208-210 Huron Street 
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The Best Books for Summer Reading 


Memoirs ot me Comtesse 
de Boigne 
1781 1814 








With portrait frontispiece $2.50 net. Postage 20 cents 


“This book is the book of the moment in Paris, and there 
is every reason why it should be.so in this country. For 
it is the most vivacious, most human, and most interest- 
ing collection of memoirs which have been given to the 
world for a long time. There is not a page which should 
be missed. From cover to cover the book is packed with 
wit and observation, and as ‘a picture and a history of 
those wonderful years it is of enthralling interest.” 

" —London Atheneum. 


MILITARY MEMOIRS OF A CONFEDERATE > 


A CRITICAL NARRATIVE By General E. P. Alexander 
With portrait and sketch maps. $4.00 net. Postage 25 cents. 

“Without exception it is the most important book published on the Ciyjl War in many 
years.”—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

“Tt is one of the most valuable of all published | works on the Civil War. For the mili- 
tary studeiit it will prove little short of fascinating.”—Army and Navy Journal. 

“General Alexander’s book is the first philosophical review of the history of the war 
ever attempted and the only one likely to be written by a participant, and as such possesses 
a positively unique value.”—Cleveland News. 


SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS IDEALS By Rev. Artemas Jean Haynes, A, M. 
$1.00 net. Postpaid $1.08 

‘Brilliant and inspiring little essays (two hundred ‘in number) dealing with the problems 
and difficulties of life today. In his preface the author-says: ‘“‘At the present time many 
thoughtful people are seriously perplexed by questions that seem to throw doubt upon the 
essentials of the Christian faith. This little volume is sent out in the hope that those who 
are perplexed may find guidance in its pages. The writer believes>in applying the principles 
of Jesus’ teaching to questions of sccial, no less than of individuaf* fighteousness.” 


THE CITIZEN’S PART IN GOVERNMENT 


By Hon. Elihu Root, Secretary of State. $1.00 net. Postpaid $1.08 
Brilliant and illuminating addresses delivered at Yale University in 1907 and taking up the 
responsibility of citizenship and the work of political parties. 





NEW FICTION 
THE SCARLET CAR By Richard Harding Davis. Ilus., $1.25 


Full of the dash, fun and enthusiasm that have made his stories the most popular of fiction. 


FRAULEIN SCHMIDT and MR. ANSTRUTSER 


By the Author of “Elizabeth and her German Garden?’ — $1.50 


o aon even cleverer and more captivating thing than was Elizabeth’s first book.”—N. Y. 
ribune. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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From The Babies’ Hospital 


Both rich and poor need love and care, 


Bi baby fst of all ; 


Dave you a baby of your own, 

On whom you lavish care ? 
‘Sometimes consider the neglect 

Boor babies have to bear ; 

In many homes where funds are low, 
These babies cry in vain ; 

An awful thing—when you might give 
Love, care, and health again. 


If you are interested send your contributions to 
Mrs. J. B. CALVERT, Treasurer, 664 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 
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WHEN CALLING 
PLEASE ASK FOR 


MR. GRANT 


By so doing you will be able to 
obtain the best books of the 
season at liberal discounts. Mr. 
Grant has been selling books for 
over twenty years, an the phrase 
“Save on Books” has become 
a motto of his bookshop. Mr. 
Grant’s stock of books is care- 
fully selected and very complete. 
If you cannot call send a ten-cent 
stamp for an assortment of cata- 
logues and special slips of books 
at greatly reduced prices. 


F. E. GRANT 


23 W. Forty-second Street, New York 


FINANCING AN 
ENTERPRISE 


By FRANCIS COOPER 


A practical book describing clearly and plainly the 
methods of securing money for enterprises. ol. I 
tells how to investigate, protect and capitalize an en- 
terprise; Vol. II, how to prepare and present it to 
secure money. It also treats of prospectuses, guar- 
teed stock commissions, underwriting, employment of 
promoters, etc. The only successful work on promo- 
tion. Free from advertising of any kind. 540 pages. 
Buckram binding. $4.00, express prepaid. 


Send for pamphlet and list of business books 


THE RONALD Press Co. 
ROOMS 12-14, 229 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 














ROMEIKE’S **,cx""" 
Bureau 
will sefid you all newspaper Aoaes which may appear 
about you, your friends, or any subject on which you want 
to be “‘up-to-date.”’ Eve newspaper and periodical of 
importance in the United States and Europe is searched. 

Terms, $5.00 for 100 notices. 


HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc., 110 W. 26th St., N. Y. 














“A Challenge to Christian Laymen” 


A Summons from the Hold of the Wilderness 
to the Men of the Church. 
Circulation probably two million copies within sixty 
days of its original publication in the “Independent.” 
Printed in two colors. roc. postpaid. Write to-day. 


Address THE GADITE, Station A, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Wonder of Wonders 
in Typewriter Building 


“The Good of the Old the Best of the New” 


The durability, the light touch, the easy action of the old style 
“Basket Type’ Typewriter are united with perfect visible writing. 

It is no wonder that wherever the Fox Visible Typewriter is placed 
it creates a sensation. Every feature which’ past experience has 
proved as essential to the durable typewriter is retained and com- 
bined with it is every late idea in typewriter construction. 


Here They Are 


Complete Visible Writing Wide Type Bar Bearing 
Tabulator Interchangeable Carriages 
Two-color Ribbon Detachable Platen 
Automatic Ribbon Action Liné 

Aluminum Key Lever Speed Escapement 

















These are the features a typewriter must have to equal the Fox. 
Buy any typewriter without them and you do not get value for your 
money. We solicit the privilege of a demonstration in your office. 


Catalogue explaining machine in detail mailed on request. 


FOX TYPEWRITER COMPANY ® 
Executive Office: 670 FRONT STREET, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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a P-watejat-¥ 
Cathedral School. 


FOR GIRLS 
Fireproot Building. Park of 40 


rivalled advantages in music and art. 
admits to College. Special Courses. 
RT. REV. H. Y- SATTERLEE, D.D., LL. D., 
President Board of Trustees. 
MRS. BARBOUR WALKER, M. ae Principal. 
Mt. St. Alban, Washington, D. C. 


acres. Un- 
Certificate 

















Wisconsin 
FOR BOYS 


WAYLAND ACADEMY E25 aints 


AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Thorough courses. Modern, well-equipped buildings, Gymnasium. 
Athletic field. Music and elocution in special building. Expenses 
Moderate. Address Epwin P. Brown, Prin., Beaver Dam, Wis. 





Illinois 


CHICAGO INSTITUTE of SOCIAL 


work. Now nd enlarge curriculum, Tactare coursen SCIENCE 
~ Practice. 

ME-MAKING 72% , PROFESSION 1] 

Planning, Management, Children, Nursing, Clothing, etc. 


: apeneiee at work. Field Fitth yer opens Oct. 
nteresting klet sent on uest. 
Am. School of Home Economics, 3307¢ Armour Ave., C icago 








yo Prof. Graham Taylor, Director, 180Grand Ave , Chicago, nt 
Hom seapendenes! ef oaith, Food, Cookery, House 





Ohio 





OXFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


OXFORD OHIO 
1830-1907 


One hour from Cincinnati on a C. H. & D. Beautiful 
location. College peaeee leading to degrees. Fine advan- 
tages in Music, Art and pr aw = branches. "z pro- 
gressive and scholarly Foculey. $300 a year. 


Pres. JANE SCHERZER, Ph.D. (Berlin), Box D, 





New Hampshire 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER 
ACADEMY 


127th year opens Sept. 11th, 1907. For catalogue and views, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, New Hampshire. 








Michigan 
The Michigan Military Academy, Orchard Lake, Mich. 


Ideal site. Fine equipment. Prepares for all colleges. 
Strong teaching. Genuine — “pelaing. Symmetrical 
culture. Clean atmosphere. Not reform school. 

LA WRENCE. CAMERON HULL, 

President and Superintendent. 








Massachusetts 


For 30 Boys. J. H. PILLSBURY, Prin. 

Waban School 110.2" bor itt waten, Mase, 

Individual Instruction, Physical Athletics and Manual Training, and 
Manly School Atmosphere. Location Ideal. SUMMER Camp. 








MassaCHUSETTS, Merrimac. 
Whittier School for Girls 440,20) bree 
n each papi baggy, ohn mpm —— Elective Music, Art, and 


Mrs. ANNIE BRACKETT RUSSELL, Principal 





Boston, Mass. - ‘ 
THE WESTON SCHOOL iii \rs. Erisasera 
ee A.B., Principal, 43 St. James St,. 





Massachusetts, Duxbury, Post Office Box 239. 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL for BOYS 


Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of Techno Har- 
vard, or business. Individual tesching. Home li e. Ele- 
mentary classes for Young Boys. Laboratories. 

F. B. KNAPP, 8.B. 


LASELL 
SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


The purpose of Lasell is to develop its pupils into a 
high type of womanhood. 
sound body, well-trained mind, and a character with 
high ideals, are the logical result ‘of the home-school life 
at Lasell. Many parents have written strong commen- 
datory letters on the unusual quality of the school work. 
Beautiful, healthful location ten miles from Boston. 
Special advanta es in Music, Art and Home Economics. 
Lasell is well worth investi gots. . 
For catalogue and information, dress. 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
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_ Newfngland 
-ONSERVATORY 
“x« OF MUSIC -=-=-.. 


Boston, Mass. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director 


No school in this country can contribute as much toward a musical education as the New England 
Conservatory of Music. A steady growth of over fifty years has made it rich in experience, and it is 
everywhere recognized as the largest and best equipped school in America. Its complete organiza- 
tion, 1ts imposing Conservatory building, and splendid equipment, and the new Residence building 
offer exceptional facilities for students. Situated in Boston, the acknowledged music center of 
Amenica, it affords pupils the environment and atmosphere so necessary to a musical education. -. 

Every department under special masters. The student's capacity sets the only limitation to his 
progress. The reciprocal relations established with Harvard University afford pupils special 
advantages for literary study. 

A number of free scholarships in the Violin Department will be granted for the coming school year. 

The privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of. ensemble practice and 
appearing before audiences, and the daily associations are invaluable advantages to the music 
students. A number of free violin scholarships available for 1907. 

for particulars and year book, address 





RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 


HOME STUDY 
COURSES 








Bradford Academy 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN | 


One Hundred Third Year UR School affords 
the home student 


e ° fm a tunity to pur- 
Thirty miles from Boston. Prepares for all f suc t ” Complete igh 

° ; " S rse under 
the leading colleges for women; also General 4 professors in leading 
Course and two-years’ Course for High School e 


«be “tie a 


universities. 
Courses in English are 


American colleges an 
Graduates. New gymnasium and field sports of 
all kinds. For catalogue and book of views 
address the Principal 


Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A.M., Bradford, Mass. 





Massacuusetts, Lowell. 

Faces Rogers Fort Hill Park. Beautiful 
grounds devoted to outdoor sports. Golf, 
— basket ball, field hockey, horseback 
riding. 

Thorough preparation for Bryn Mawr 
and Radcliffe examinations. Certificate ad- 

mits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, 
Wells and Mt. Holyoke. Advanced 
General Course for pte of 
High Schools. For catalogue address 
Mrs. E. P, Unpernitt, M.A., 


Principal, 





given by Prof. Genung, 
' Amherst; History, 
Wells, of 
by Prof. 
Harkness, of Brown; 
Greek, by Prof. Chase, 
of Harvard. An emi- 
nent specialist is at the 
head of every depart- 
ment. 
Joun F. Genuna. A.M..Pa.D. . Students mey — 
: er at. any time an 
Professor of English. may tshe up complete 
courses or pursue spe- 
cial branches. Special attention is given to stu- 
dents preparing for college. We also offer in- 
struction in Commercial and Normal Branches. 
Every reader of Tue INDEPENDENT who is in- 
ter@sted in home study and correspondence teach- 
ing is invited to send for a free copy of our eighty- 
page catalogue and full information in regard to 
our home study courses. 


The Home Correspondence School | 
Dept. 67, Springfield. Mass. 
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Dean Academy 


Franiciin, Mass. 


men and pe rovee, women find — a homelike atmos- 
in every de; t 
ad exiture, a owe and 
beral terms, 
“Sra po bes) hn A address 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Principal, Franklin, Mass. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Rev. Samuel V. Cole, A.M., D.D., President. 


78d year begins Sept, 18th, 1907. Endowed college-preparatory,. 
Certificates to college. Advance courses for high-school 
graduates and others. Art and music. Experienced 
teachers. Native French and German. New brick gymna- 
sium, with resident instructor; tennis, basket-ball, field- 
heckey, etc. Steam and electricity. 
within 30 miles of Boston. For catal 
address WHEATON SEMINARY. 


phere tho 
= £2 bro 





"Healthful location, 
ue and views 
orton, Mass. 





New Jersey 





New Jersey, Morristown. 


Morristown School for Boys. 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY BOARDING SCHOOL. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER (Princeton), Lig me] Board of Trustees. 
Pranois Catt WoopmaN (Harvard), Head Master. 





New Jersey, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware 
BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE—Our first aim 
is to make strong, manly, successful men—physical ly, 
mentally, morally. Fay and business preparation. Boys 
) ae J camp in Canada. Illustrated book and school paper. 
. T. H. LANDON, A.M.,D.D., Princi 
MAJOR T. Db. LAN N, Commandant. 


Pennsylvania 








Ebensburg Elementary School 
Atecheny } ¢ aecerend 


A bennlingeched! Se ¢ for om 
to twelve. cee 


Wiss SARAH M. GALLABER, Principal, Ebensburg, Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA, Washington 
WASHINGTON SEMINARY 
Founded 18. A Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Regular and College Preparatory Courses. Music, Elocu- 
tion and Art. For Catalogue, address, 
Miss Curist1ana C. Tresecpeot, Principal. 


a  * 








PENNSYLVANIA, Mercersburg. 


MERCERSBURG 
ACADEMY 


A school for boys, healthfully located in one of the most 
picturesque sections of Pennsylvania. Thorough instruc- 
tion; college preparatory work being especially successfui. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, the aim being to 
inspire in every pupil the lofty ideals of thorough schol- 
arship, broad attainments, sound judgment and Christian 
manliness. New dining hall, new dormitory, and new 
athletic field. For catalogue and further information ad- 


dress " 
Wittram Mann Irvine, Ph.D., President. 





Connecticut 


INGLESIDE A School for Girls 


New Milford, Litchfield Co., Conn. 


School year begins Troster, Cetoper Mick Patre 








DICKINSON 


FOUNDED 1783 





125th year will open September 20, 1907 


DEPARTMENTS : 
I. COLLEGE. Classical, Scientific, Philo- 
sophical, Latin-Scientific, 
each of four years. 


Il. SCHOOL OF LAW. One of the oldest 
in the Country. 


Ill. CONWAY HALL. (Preparatory.) Pre- 
pares for technical 
Locks end coll 





For catalogues and further information, address 


Geo. Edward Reed 


PRESIDENT 
CARLISLE, PA. 

















CONNECTICUT, Washington. 


THE RIDGE SCHOOL 


A Preparatory School for Boys. In the Highlands of 
Litchfield County. Wm. G. BRINSMADE, Principal. 


verlook Military 
Academy Norwalk, 


Conn. 
Ln 4 of access from all points. One hour’s ride 
from New York ¢ City. A pera preparatory school 
for young men and boys; ca preparation for col- 
leges and technical schools; equipment strictly mod- 
ern, with steam heat, electric a shower baths, 
etc. Personal attention given to th p pectnes needs 
of each cadet; all legitimate athletics consistent 
with good scholarship encouraged and promoted. 
——_ the prime feature; ideal loca- 
trons are requested to make 
personal visit trait ov for boys under 14 years $375. 


For circular, "address MAJOR GEORGE WILSON. 








New York 


THE DR. HOLBROOK SCHOOL 








New York, New York, Broadway and 120th Street. 
The Horace Mann Schools Ookemdtin Divers 
For boys and girls—Kindergarten, Demene x. 
teachers. Special attention to @ preparation. — mitted 
as vacancies occur. Address SAMUEL T, DUTTON, Supt, 
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Ithaca High-School 
‘A Graduating Class “CORNELL'S Lagultiingtster: 
*. My —- with the pre ry_schools of the 
United States leads me to believe that the ew High School 
stands in fe aoe very front rank.”—J. G. URMAN, 
President Cornell Uni 


This school gets students from nearly every county in N.Y. State, 
every State in the Union, and from nearly | every country. It is 
thoroug’ ty = P onl: 
teachers of proved success. In recent 
and 28 i len, pre and has the distinction of hoving 


aa at ——- me + for varennens esllages. 
<3) wor 
Geld, on plans pear neee 
courts, etc. 





Mount —— kena 


OSSINING-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
A Preparatory School with Military Training. Founded in 1814 
Also MOUNT PLEASANT HALL 
Mr. Brusie’s School for Young Boys. 





Miss Helen M. Scoville’s 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
2042 Fifth Avenue, New_York 


Annex in Paris Summer Travel Class 


Music, Art and 
Languages. Special 
Studies. and Regu- 
lar Courses. Home 
Care and Social 
Life, Gymnasium. 
Riding and Outdovr 
Exercise. Full Ad- 
vantages of New 
York and of Paris. 








“Stone upon Stone” 


is not only the translation of its 
name, but describes the thor- 
ough, conservative building 

of character and educa- 

tion given to pupils of 


The Ossining 


School for Girls [Serie 


j2 Special attention given to theac- 
ity and 


4 
rtificate admits to leading colleges. 
Pra ba ares = Artand Music. Fully 
so gymnasium. 40th year. Separate 
noake ‘or children under 15 years of Year 
with views of the school on ication. 
Hiss C. C. Faller, Principal, Ossini= the-Hadson, N. Y. 














ANNOUNCEMENT 


of the Summer Courses of the 


University Preparatory 
School 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


Seventeenth Summer Session. Ten Weeks 
Boarding and Day Departments 
Opens July 5th, Closes <*ptember 13th 


THE SUMMER SESSION 
of the UNIVERSITY PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
July 5th to September 13th. A Special Three 
Weeks Review will be given from August 28th to 
me ~ ps 18th inclusive. 

ur faculty collectively represents 56 years of 
successful experience in college preparatory work. 

EX PERIENCE 
During the past Sixteen Years the school has as- 
sisted over 1,000 students in successfully passing 
one or more subjects in the Fall Entrance Examina- 
tions to Cornell University. 

EFFICIENCY 
The Efficiency and the success of the school are 
attested by the fact that the school is on the op 
proved list of schools whose certificates are 
cepted in lieu of entrance examinations by Cornell 
University. 

THE REGULAR ACADEMIC YEAR . 
for 1907-1908 opens Tuesd October ist, for 
—_ Illustrated cata logue will be mailed 
on reques' 

GHARLES A. coe. B. 8., President. 
Ave. J, Ithaca, N. Y¥. 























SAINT JOHN’S 
SCHOOL 


MANLIUS, N. Y. 





Wm. Verbeck, A. M., President. 





The most successful application of the 
military principle to the preparatory school. 
Designated by the War Department, for 
three successive years, as “ Distinguished 
Institution.” 

The school is open during the vacation 
for recreation, physical culture or study. 
Special tutoring if desired. Cavalry drill. 
Outdoor gymnasium. Swimming. Target 
practice. Camping. Excursion to James- 
town Exposition. 
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: STAUNTON 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 
325 Boys from 45 States last session. Largest Private Academy in 
the South. Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepared for the Universities, 


Government Academies, or Business. 


1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing mountain air-of the famous peeaey 
healthful and beautiful aaliey of of the Bhenandoab. Pure Pure mineral spring waters. H 


moral tone. oe pine. “litany ‘equipped. gymaasiumn, swin 


. “Dally artis and exercises 


8 ph ene oe a, prom Bop 
refinement only Say, desired, Personal indy tawal eer 4 





1 Standards and 

oid. New 82 system. Stand full ~ spare absolutely fire- 
Handsome catalogue free. Address 

CAPTAIN WM. H. KABLE, A.M., Principal, Staunton, Va. 











per ecg 


Lotte Ne Ui ot Woeieecs  Booptonaiy eet suet co | MORNING WALKS THROUGH THE 
a sce | METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


arranged under guidance of student familiar with art 
galleries of Europe. > a view eo had in 
ch one visit. Classes form at a. m. at “Information 
St. t, Mar ‘gar re?’ Ss Se ae for Girls Desk” left ofentrance Special courses for systematic study. 
New York. A high class residential and day school. New | Address Mrs. E. C. B. Fassett, 10 West 38th St., N.Y. 
roof building specially designed for . school. Full 

rd emic Course, Music and Art. Geo Dickson, M. A., 


Director; Mrs, George Dickson, Principa 
SOMES SCHOOL te Se wee 


For thirty nore Superior , teaching; an ideal home and 
free outdoor P instr Unusual advan- on a photograph is a guarantee 
tages for Pe ‘boys. so00, President ~_, of Harvard, of excellence and of permanence 
7 Bf. of L. -y 8. boys: “I know we ter evidence S di 935 B d N VY k 
secondary schoo ‘aoe , 4. young OS, roa 

men Xe supp pled” 5 Dean Emerson, of Dartmouth, says: te . ‘way, ae - 

“All the sins Classics were won the past year : 
ee . Sk ited under your instruction.’’ For Cata- 


a oe A toe HOME HEATING 
RV EEN Ci | eee 


SCHOOL For Boys te False TIME 















































means fresh air 


Bosna. Gymnas, wh priming . i and health, 
J. M. FURMAN, A.M., Head Master. ; “ae yo : But that fs 
ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS - equally true of 


.- =~ Haversacks 
; tk a" Ketsey Heatep Home 
“ 6 Foot Am. Banner a. Soul . -TIME 


petent instwastess, Pine 

















Kna of 
Khaki Leggs. ° 15“ Blue Plannel Shirt . . - 
Ruober Ponchos . . 


Whenever a home is heated by 


—— . : || THE KELSEY “4 GENERATOR 

Haunting Knife ry , i rey 50 * : 

Army Saddles |... 3.00% Ist Aid Phe, new... 10 1) It brings assured warmth to every room. 
< Clause.’ Le® MenknGampame : ae It introduces fresh air continually. 

Large illustrated cireular with net wholesale and retail prices, mailed free. It requires no water pipes or radiators. 

FRANCIS BANNERMAN, 501 BROADWAY, N. Y. / 4) It costs less for fuel, management and 


Largest dealer in the world in Government Auction Goods. * i," 
18 Acres for storage—2% Acres Broadway Salesrooms. repairs than any other hygienic system. 


Send for descriptive booklet, showing some 
a Fnaitn yo i ——— NT of the 30,000 homes where it is used, and tell- 
OUARENCE W. BOWEN, - - - - Publisher. ing “Ail about the Kelsey.” 


A Weekly Magis Sscond Clase ‘Malt unter * "tO | | KELSEY HEATING CO. 
SET fears Oe” bangle Oetiee te Oost 203 Fayette St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


pants OS ponien Sans it Ss wait Ts | | New York Office: 154 Filth Avenue 
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GOING ABROAD 


If you are contemplating a trip abroad you surely want some information. You want to know where to land 
and what to do after landing. Many tourists regret not having made arrangements beforehand... Why should you 
be in the same predicament? The men who know are here in the United States and it is your own fault if you 
do not consult them. All information is free of charge. Wecan tell you just what to do. 


THE FAMOUS RUNDREISE SYSTEM 


Tickets are to be had with WERNER & CO., Nos. 407-409 Broadway, New York 
Officials of all Buropean railroads*connected with that system and General Passenger Agents for 
Royal Flushing Mail hewn sign and Netherland cottage yd ree 


Send us outline of your proposed tour, and we will send estimate free of c¢ 
Correspondence of Tourist Agents rene all those contemplating a trip to Europe cordially “invited. 


ADVANCE NOTICE — EUROPE IN LATE SUMMER 
A first-class late summer tour will be conducted by the officials of the European railroads. 
WERNER & CO., 407-409 Broadway, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Through their. connections, facilities are unsurpassed. i ad ga Touring offer of the Season. Apply for further 
pa 














Summer Tourist Rates * 


% Round Trip 
vee Chicago 


Denver, GoloradoSprings and Pueblo 


Tickets on sale daily, June 1 to Sept. 30 
Via the 


CHICACO,UNION PACIFIC 
& NORTH-WESTERN LINE — 


Round trip Chicago to Denver, Colorado Springs 
$ and Pueblo. Tickets on sale first and third 
Tuesdays ofeach month. Return limit 21 days. 
For excursion rates from your city via this route 
inquire of nearest ticket agent. 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
Pass. = Mor. ees Ry. 
cago. 

Sag 
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VIEW ON THE WHITE RIVER, ARKANSAS, 


The White River Country 


IN MISSOURI AND ARKANSAS. 


A Land of Boundless Mineral and Agricultural Wealth and Marvelous 
Scenic Beauty can be reached in one night from 





ST. LOUIS or KANSAS CITY 


BY THE 


MISSOURI 
PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


VIA CARTHAGE, MO. 








ST. LOUIS or MEMPHIS 


BY THE 


[RON 
MOUNTAIN 
ROUTE 


VIA NEWPORT, ARK. 


The new White River Division of the Missouri Pacific-lron Mountain 
System is pre-eminently the scenic line of the Southwest. 


For further information, folders, maps, rates, 
new illustrated book, etc., address 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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By Sea To Maine 


On the Fast Modern 
Steamships of . .. 


The Portland Line 


Is the most delightfully refresh- 
ing short sea trip on the coast. 


White Mountains, Bar Harbor 
and Halifax easily and = 
reached from Portland. 


No Summer Tour 
without this trip. 


Mondays, 10 a. m. 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays, 5 p. m. 


reunite 


Illustrated descriptive booklet giving list of Summer 
Hotels and Boarding Houses in the Summer 
Playground of America mailed free on application 


Ticket Office, 290 Broadway 
General Office, Pier (New No. ) 32, BE. R., N.Y. City 
Franklin Wharf, Portiand, Me. 

ROBT. C. SCHOLZ, Traffic Manager 





WHERE 
THIS SUMMER? 


LONG ISLAND 


is the ideal territory for a Summer Home 
or an outing. Over 400 miles of shore line 
on ocean, Sound and bays. Trending east 
and west, is cooled in Summer by the south 
winds from the Ocean. 

Unequaled for bathing, boating, driving 
and automobiling. 

The Long Island Railroad Co. now is- 
sues monthly commutation tickets at uni- 
form rates each month, which are much 
lower than the rates formerly paid under 
the graduated plan by Summer Commuters. 

“Summer Resorts on Long Island,’’ a book of 
hotels and boarding houses, and ‘“‘Long Island II- 
lustrated’’ free on application at L. I. R. R.. ticket 
rffices—120 Broadway, 95 Fifth Ave., 613 Sixth 
Ave., 574 Columbus Ave. and 51 West 125th St., 
N. Y¥. City; 836 Fulton St., 449 Broadway, Brook- 
lyn, or mailed upon receipt of postage, 4 cents, 
for ‘‘Summer Resorts,’’ and 8 cents for ‘‘Long 
Island,”’” by H. M. SMITH, Gen’l Pass’r Agent, 
L. I. R. R., 263 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. City. 

















QUEBEC QENTRAL 
RAILWAY 


The only line running solid through 
trains with Pullman Cars between 


Boston and Quebec 


and through Pullman Buffet Cars between 


New York and Quebec 
Portland and Quebec 





For full information, time-tables, etc., apply to 
any Tourist Ticket Office, or to 


P. R. NEILL, 
T. P. A., Room 80, North Sta, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


E. 0. GRUNDY, 
Gen. Pass. Agent, 
SHERBROOKE, QUE. 








ADD TONE TO YOUR 
STATIONERY IN THE 
OFFICE, BANK, SCHOOL 
OR HOME BY 
USING ONLY 
Washburne's Patent 


“O.K” 


Paper Fasteners 


There is Genuine Pleasure in their use as well as 
PERFECT SECURITY 
These Fasteners are in a class by themselves. 
oo are no ee them, paeerge ered be - 
compared ordinary paper clips w o 
pend entirely on friction for their holding power. 
maby indetacte ayes por of a tiny 
e ectine ‘with a «mall NATURAL 
SIZES 
f OTECHING ML EEE chach penens nay 
HANDSOME COMPACT STRONG 
NO SLIPPING, NEVER ! me 
Easily put on or taken off with the thumb and 
Woork,”* Made of brass 3 tines “Put un in bree 
tasd10fuanah 
aa “rs Enterprising Stationers em 
10 i 
acetate sete nt 
Liberal Discount to the Trade 
THE 0.K. FASTENER CO. Inc. Mfrs. 


Dept. E. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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TO NOVA SCOTIA 
CAPE BRETON 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND and 
NEWFOUNDLAND | 


ONLY DIRECT ROUTE: Sailings from Commercial Wharf, Boston, Tues 

: days and Saturdays at noon during the days of tourist travel. Steamers have the 

best of stateroom accommodation; are equipped with all modern conveniences, which 

nsure 00g Fer ocean comfort seh ies delightful ccm ype along the provincial coast are beautiful beyond description. Send 

stamp for full particulars, includ ustrated booklet, etc. A. VV. PERRY, Gen. Mgr., 
No. 68 Commercial Whert. 


| Ottawa River Navigation Co. 


INEST RIVER SCENERY IN AMERICA, 

thro’ old French Canada. Historical interest 

the whole way. Daily (except Sundays). Steamer 

leaves Ottawa 7.45 a.m., arriving Montreal, via 

Rapids, 6.30 p.m. Leaves Montreal 8 a.m. 
Write for “ Snap Shots Guide.” 





























Ma) R. W. SHEPHERD, "s22s9.2-3.c mata cae | 








oe oe ” 


or 


ly R RicHeLtEU ONTARIO) 
pps ION co a 


NIAGARA TO THE SEA 


The grandest trip in America for health and pleasure. The Thousand Islands, Rapids, Montreal, Quebec, 
— famed Saguenay River, with its stupendous Capes “Trinity” and ‘‘ Eternity.” 


Send 6c. postage for illustrated guide to THOS. HENRY, Traffic Manager, Montreal, Can. 
teaietieiaeteiasanaiaiael 
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MOUNT GRETNA 
PARK, PA. 


On the Cornwall @ Lebanon Railroad 


IS. THE FINEST MOUNTAIN 
RESORT IN PENNSYLVANIA 


The location of the Pennsylvania Chautauqua, in session 
July 3d to August 2d, on whose grounds are 100 cottages 
and the beautiful Gretna Inn; also of the greatest Camp 


Meeting Ground of. the United Brethren Church, with over 4” 


200 cottages, 5,000 acres of mountain woodland, — 
ous springs of purest water, and air which is a = 
foe to asthma and hay fever. 
let address 


A. D. SMITH, CMe i" RRS Lebanon, Pe. 
(HUMAN-TALKER 


is the registered name of my genuine 
Mexican Double Yellow Heads 
Cate ot 


For information and- 











June, July, August $10 


Each Parrot sold with a written guarantee to 
talk, Sent by express anywhere in the U. 8. 
or Canada. 


Cheaper varieties from $3.50 up. 
One of a thousand similar letters on File. 
“Maxie is the finest ta/ker and singer I have 
everheard. He talks everything. You can carry on a ones 
with him. He aj the wo. anal ev chareset penance oom 
Sa of all he says, etc.” —Mrs. KaTI£ ZEEN, wy oO. 
‘rite for booklet, testimonials and illus. catalog, ane 


Largest and oldest mail order Bird House in the world. Kat. 1888. 





| SEISLER BIRD CO., Dept. 91. Omaha, Nebraska 


“ Toknow the future, read the past.” 


The past record of Emerson pianos is 
their highest recommendation and strong- 
est guarantee. Inthe fifty-five years since 
the first Emerson was made, these pianos 
have won the unqualified pe b rome of 


more than 85,000 purchasers 


The unfailing test of time has shown them 
to possess the most completely satisfying 
musical quality, and a musical endurance 
unsu: by any piano in the world. 


If you are in real earnest toobtain a 
high-class Kenn te pam ex- 

tremely moderate price, do not fail 

write for our 4 


to to-day 
Upright styles and New Short 


Emerson Piano eae 











EstEY Orcan ComPANY 


Manufacturers 


Recd and Pipe Organs 





BOSTON: - 
NEW YORK: - 
PHILADELPHIA: 
ATLANTA: - 
ST. LOUIS: - 





BRANCHES: 


No. 120 Boylston Street 
No. 97 Fifth Avenue 

No. 1118 Chestnut Street 
No, 99 Peachtree Street 
No, 1116 Olive Street 


FACTORIES: 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
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New Hampshire 


Massachusetts 





HiILLSsIpE INN, WHITE MOUNTAINS. Modern; fine 

table. $8 and up per week. All popular amusements; 
finest mountain drives. Illustrated booklet. L. T. CLAW- 
SON, Prop., Bethlehem, N. H. 





Vermont 





THE LODGE, Basin Harbor, Vt. 


on Lake Champlain. Near steamer landing. Safe boating 
and bathing. irculars. F. M. STRONG. 


HOTEL LENOX ‘“Veanont 


A high class summer resort in the “Green Hills of 
Vorment, " electric lights, music, ots. 
GEO. F. KIMBALL, Prop. 





VERGENNES 





Rhode Island 





Watch Hill, 
Rhode Island 
Booklet on application. 

SILBERT JOHNSON. 


The Atlantic House, 


Accommodates 150. 





JAMESTOWN, R. I. 
BAY VIEW HOTEL 


NEW MANAGEMENT, capacity 200, ideal location, over- 
looking’ Newport harbor; prices reasonable; klet 
EARNEST L. CASWELL. 





Connecticut 


PARK HOTEL 


Winsted, Litchfield Co , Conn. 


mR ~ the hills. Homelike house and cooking. Moder- 
ate term 








Pennsylvania 


ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
ears’ expertenee; fate —_ Physician in 


t 
wove, FB ital; yo 
elding. SPENCER KINNDE. Ae 4 vy t~—y a 








Maryland 





CARROLL SPRINGS SANITARIUM 
minutes ” . 
ington, D. 0.” Address G- H WRIGHT, MDo Font 
Glen, Maryland. 





Ashley House, Alandar, Berkshire Co., Mass. 


Keantifal seenery, good roads, 2,000 feet above tide, spring 
water, no malaria, home comforts. Mrs. L. Melius. 


WANTED—summer Boarders at Edgewood, 


suburbs of Pittsfield, Mass.: on trolley line, 5c. fare to 
lakes. Wide piazzas; woods near. Terms reasonable. Mrs. 
RERTHA LANG, 287 Tyler St. 


THE NEW WINTHROP HOTEL 
Winthrop Beach, Mass. 


is a large, airy house, pleasantly situated near beach and 
depot; trains run to and from Boston every 15 minutes, 
fare 5c. Good bathing and boating.. Parties who stop here 
once. come again. Rates, single (American), $10 to $16; 
double, $18 to $30 per week. Send for booklet. 

R. N. CHAPMAN, Manager. 











Hotel Sweetwater 


BEDFORD SPRINGS, MASS. 
OPENED MAY 29 


Modern in all its appointments. Automobilists should 
not fail to stop here en route to their summer homes. 


CHARLES E. PHENIX, Proprietor 





The Templeton Inn 
Opened for Season May 29, 1907 
Why not spend the month of July at this pop- 
ular resort? Apply to 
P. BLODGETT, Manager, 
Templeton, Mass. 


Cooperstown, N. Y. 


Offers every attraction to those that desire the health and 
rest that a summer outing should give. 1,200 feet above 
sea level, on famous Otsego Lake, mid the haunts of 
James Fenimore Cooper’s Leatherstocking Tales. His- 
torical, healthy and beautiful. 


Hotel Fenimore 


M. HAMLIN, Mgr., will mail booklet and give rates at a 
really good hotel upon application. June weekly rates 
reduced. 





is 
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WESTER certs Greenfield 


THE WELDON 


A New Fireproof Summer Hotel 


DELIGHTFULLY SITUATED in one of the 
PRETTIEST TOWNS in NEW ENGLAND 


Garage and Boarding Stable 
SELECT PATRONAGE 
THE WELDON HOTEL Co. 
W. E. WoopMansion House. Greenfield), Pres. 
Write for Booklet and Other Infurmat on 











MANSION HOUSE 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
PLANS 


Special attention given to auto- 
mobile parties and summer tourists, 
Garage. 








NEW HOTEL 


OSTEND 


Occupying a whole block 
of Ocean Front. 
(Chelsea End.) 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


New management; 400 beautiful 
rooms, 200 with private baths, fresh and 
sea water. Largest indoor sea water 
bathing pool. Dressing rooms for surf 
bathing. Extensive verandas. Hand- 
somely furnished pavilion adjoining the 
Boardwalk. Dining room overlooks 
ocean. Orchestra. Special June and 
July terms. Booklet. Autos meet 
trains. 


DAVID P. RAHTER, Manager. 














New York 








Maine 





THE AVALON COTTAGES by the lakeside, Refdfield, 
Me. In the Hill Country. Famous bass fishing. No 
hay fever. Booklets. 


GEORGE W. CARSON. 





New Jersey 


THE WELLINGTON, “oor Astor” 


Beach front hotel. 
bath. 





Select and homelike. 
No malaria; no mosquitoes. 


Rooms with 
Illustrated booklet. 
B. BIGGS SMITH. 








HOTEL AND 
SANATORIUM 


GALEN HAL 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


One of the newest brick. stone and steel buildings, with every 
comfort. Always open, always ready, always busy. 

















DREAMWYLDE 


N. P. LEACH, Haines Falls, Greene Co., N. Y. 


THE HAMPTON 


Good Ground, open May 80th; 2 hours N. Y.; AN to $15 
week, high ground, 200" feet from water. 


RAND VIEW MT. HOUSE, E. Windham, N. Y., Cats 
kills. Finest location; Park, 115 acres; view 5 States; 
eleva. 3,000 ft.; refined surroundings; $10 up. A.J. GALER. 


CLAWBONNY in the Adirondacks 


Near Ausable Chasm. Modern improvements. Pine 
grove. Telephone. L oF to $12. Booklets. E. A. JORDAN, 
Propr., Keeseville, N. 


MANSION HOUSE ‘recone 


Heights 
a a OPPOSITE WALL ST., N. Y. 
Select Family and Transient Hotel. Reasonabie Rates. 
Coolest location in the vigiaiy r New York. 
AN CLEAF, Proprietor. 


BuTTs EoTuxr, 
JOHN J. BARRY 
tion 2,900 feet. All 


Bast Windam 
outside rooms. Airy and well New York 
furnished. Large amusement hall. Danc- 
ing afternoon and evening. Accommodates 125. 


GRAND VIEW HOTEL 


Lake Placid, Adirondacks, N. Y. 
Enlarged, improved, renovated; golf and every other 
Adirondack attraction; pea elevator—Grand View 
Park of 400 acres. dre 
THOMAS PARKES, Manager. 
For booklet call at Town & Country Hotel Bureau, 289 
4th Ave., N. ¥. 























Eleva- 
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WILSON’S ROLLING PARTITIONS 


A marvellous convenience and the most effective 
method for dividing large rooms in Churches and School 
Buildi into small rooms, and vice versa; made from 
siened etaukea Meat does rea dy once 
operat e wi ard sur- 

buildings. 


face. Fitted to new and old 


Used in over 


tinea Churches and Public Buildings. Mention THE 


for free 


pamphlet. 


Also Venetian Blinds and Rolling Steel Shutters 
JAS. G. WILSON MPG. CO., 3&5 West 29th St.. New York 





HOTEL MARION 


LAHE GEORGE, N. Y. 


Delightfully situated on the west siae. 
Beautiful scenery, charming walks, drives, 
etc. Greatly improved by new owners. 
Many private baths are added. Newly 
furnished and decorated. Rooms single 
and en suite with baths. A modern hotel 
throughout. Half-mile water frontage. 
Livery, well equipped. New garage has 
been built this year for the accommoda- 
tion of automobiles. Rowboats and 
launches always in readiness. Write for 


information. 
JOSEPH H. MARVEL. 











Hotel Gumberland 


NEW YORK 
Ss. VV. Corner Broadway at 
S4th Street 


Ideal Location. 


ie, Near 
* Theatres, Shops and 
Central Park. 


Fine Cuisine.. 


Excellent Food and 
Reasonable Prices. 


New, Modern, and 
Absolutely Fireproof 


Coolest Summer 
Hotel in 
New York. 


Special ae 
Rate 


; Soe to Sixth Ave. 
: and Subway, 
an all Surface 
Car Lines. 


NT 


Transient Rates, 
$2.50 with Bath, 
and up. 


Special rates for 
permanent guests. 


Send for Booklet. 
HARRY P. STIMSON, Formerly with Hotel Imperial. 
R. J. BINGHAM, Formerly with Hotel Woodward. 


, y ~ ho pan o ren © 
4 , { Sneneeees . a3 : 


All Outside Rooms. 











Hotel Majestic, “The Castle” 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


This magnificent hotel, situated in its beautiful 
private park of 14 acres, commanding 30-mile 
view of the Hudson, seeks patronage of select 
clientele exclusively. Rooms en suite with bath. 
Tennis Courts, Boating, Gymnasium and Swim- 
ming Pool, Orchestra, White service, highest 
standard. Hotel of quality. 


A. STANLEY STANFORD, Prop’r. 


A SUMMER RESORT OF THE BEST CLASS. 


MIZZEN TOP HOTEL 


AND COTTAGES 


On crest of Quaker Hill, Pawling, N. Y. Two hours 
from New York City via Harlem R. R. 1,200 feet eleva- 
tion, delightful surroundings, golf, tennis, music, etc. New 
private baths this season. Opened June 20th under new 
management. Circulars and information on application. 


HOWE & TWOROGER 
PAWLING, N. Y. 


During winter, Princess Hotel, Bermuda. 


THOMPSONS EYE WATER 
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SHARON SPRINGS, N. ae 
WHITE SULPHUR a 
is f rd at Paris E: tion in 1900 and St. Loui 
ighest award a Deneaitice tet one: 8 
PAVILION, HOTEL. | ane. COTTAGES 


LL OPEN JUNE 2 
JOHN H. GARDNER & SON. 


DEAN HOUSE 


Lake Mahopec, Putnam Co., N. Y¥. 





Olid Summer resort; ‘pleasantly located; commodious 
lawns running to lake; fine shade trees; perfectly healthy. 
Will mail booklet on application. 

A. H. DEAN, Proprietor. 


WELKIN HALL 


Beautiful summer home; highest elevation at Mount 
Kiseo, Westchester County. Y¥.; lighted by electricity: 
newly furnished, strictly y ty class; views from ho’ 
far as eye can reach are unsurpassed in auy part of State: 
stabling for horses; one hour from Grand Ceutral Depot: 
aa 26 cents round trip; no children under 15 

ears; terms: and booklet on request; MEALS OR DIN 
NERS FOR AUTO PARTIES SERVED AT ALL HOURS. 
TOWNSEND MATHEWS, Proprietor, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 








Nova Scotia - 


DIGBY, NOVA SCOTIA, 

Cuisine and service unexcelled. Tennis, fishing, boating, 
sailing, bathing, fine drives. Good livery see ROLL 
ag and booklets on application to H. G. TURNBULL, 

rop. 








Europe 


BELGIUM 
LE GRAND HOTEL 


GRILL Room. J. CURTET. 
REAL ESTATE 
ADIRONDACK CAMPS 


on ST. REGIS LAKES, UPPER and LOWER 
SARANAC and LAKE PLACID 
Beautifully located Attractively furnished 
GEORGE V V. W. DURYEE, Real Estate, Saranac Laie, N.Y. 


COUNTRY PROPERTY a 
For Rent from August ist, ,°°s.:% 


cottages on Madison, Middle Beach, Conn. Hot and cold 
water in oe and bath. 
C. W. WHITTLESEY, Box C, New Haven, 


Water Supply and 
Electric Lighting Outfits 


For Country Residences 


We are contractors for the 
complete installation of these, 
—_—-s beg me Hot Air or 

Gasolen oa? or Electric 
ag We furnish Water 

Tanks, Towers, Pumps and 
Piping. Write for our cata- 
logue and advise us of your 
requirements and we will 
submit proposals and esti- 
mates. 


CHARLES J. JAGER CO. 


281-285 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
33 CanalSt. - Providence, R.I. 





BRUSSEL 

















Conn. 
































a 
Be Practical:—If you are going to buy a cottage its worth 
a little trouble to get the right one. Judge for yourself. Study 
the particular pints of each make—go into details—and you'll find 
NATIONAL Cottages are the only ones that can stands 


construction --ensure absolute simplicity and freed from worry to || 
the owner from start to finish. In fact they are made a littlebetter / 
than seems necessary, at prices a little lower than seems possible. 

Buying a NATIONAL Cottage outright costs much less 

than renting a permanent one for a season. 

Write for Catalogue 22 and state requirements. 





Builders of Auto Houses, Play Houses or any kind 
of Portable Building. 











THE AUTO CAR 
EQUIPMENT CO. 


Make the Highest Powered 
Limousines in the Market 


60-H.-P., Seating 7 to 10 people. 
Elegant, Luxurious. 


6-Cyl., 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


Trucks, Omnibuses and Sight- 
Seeing Cars— Gasoline and Electric 


ADDRESS 


THE AUTO CAR EQUIPMENT CO. 


67 Edward Street, Buffalo, "ew York 
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Studebaker Uehicles 
Win Blue Ribbons 


Next to the horse himself nothing commands so 
much attention and admiration at the Summ:r Horse 
Show as the fine vehicles with which he is shown. 

Since the establishment of this most notable of 


Summer events 


Studebaker 


has occupied the foremost place as a builder of vehicles 
for this special purpose—types which not only embody 
the very finest material and construction, but which are recog- 
nized as authoritatively correct to the very last detail of style. 

It is characteristic of Studebaker methods that the uses for which a vehicle is 
destined are thoroughly studied in advance and each requirement anticipated. 

This thoughtfulness is exemplified in the vehicle shown, which is representa- 
tive of the extensive line of Studebakers embracing types suitable for practically 
every purpose. It is likewise evident in every piece of fine Studebaker harness— 
carried in stock at all Studebaker repositories and displayed in conjunction with 
vehicles and accessories designed for the best American stables. 


Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co., soutn Bena, tna. 


REPOSITORIES: 
NEW _vORe. CITY—Studebaker Bros.Co. of New York, 
roadway and 48th St., and 36 Warren St. 
CHICAGO. ILL.—Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co., 378 to 338 


MS abash Ave 

KANSAS CITY, ‘Mo. —Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co., 13th 
and Hickery Sts. 

SAN. R47 ANUILS' 0, CAL.—Studebaker Bros. Co. of 
California, Market and 10th Sts 

eet yy! & ORE — weed Bros. Northwest, 330 

SEATTLE, WARS -Studebaker Bros. Co. Northwest, 


308 First Ave., S. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—Studebaker Bros. Co. of 
Utah, 5 em 159 State St. 
DENVER. OL.—Sti udebaker Bros. Mfg Co., 15thand 


Blak 
DALLAS, TEXAS—Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co., 317—319 Georce IV PuarTon 
m 
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THE INCOMPARABLE 


WHITE 


THE CAR FOR SERVICE 














White Reliability Demonstrated on Three Continents 


| In AMERICA, perfect scores were made by the two 30 H. P. White Steamers 
| entered in the 600-mile Sealed Bonnet Contest of the Automobile Club of America. 
| Both cars finished in perfect condition and were ready for several more contests 

of the kind. 

In EUROPE, a 30 H. P. White Steamer recently completed an 1871-mile 

non-stop run from London to Glasgow, then over the route of the Scottish 
| Reliability Contest, and back to London. This trip was made under the surveil- 
| lance of an official observer appointed by the Royal Automobile Club. 
| In ASIA, White Steamers were selected by the Punjab Motor Transport 
| Company, after severe competitive tests in which the leacing makes of the world 
| took part. Low cost of up-keep, supreme reliability, and suitability for continuous 
*bus service in a mountainous country, where there are practically no repair 
facilities, were the factors which determined the choice. Ten White Cars have 
just been placed in service by this company. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Established 1810 


Capital and Surplus Assets 
$5,200,000 $25,000,000 


Bank of Pittsburgh 


National Association 


We own and offer for sale the FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS of a 
Traction Road that has recently been merged into one of the largest 
interurban traction systems in the country. 

The strong features of these bonds are: 


1. The bonded indebtedness is low. 


2. The bonds are guaranteed unconditionally as to payment of both prin- 
cipal and interest by the Company that has purchased the capital stock. 


3. The road runs between two important centres and through a thickly 
settled agricultural section. 


4. The earnings of the guarantor company are large and are constantly 
increasing. 


These bonds are offered to investors at a price to net about 5.20 
per cent. 

A postal card request will bring a circular giving full information 
as to location of line, character of construction, earnings, legal opin- 
ions, etc. 

OFFICERS 


WILSON A. SHAW, President W. L. JACH, Ass’t Cashier 
JOSEPH R. PAULL, Vice-President J. D. AYRES, Ass’t Cashier 
W. F. BICKEL, Cashier GEO. F. WRIGHT, Auditor 
J. M. RUSSELL, First Ass’t Cashier E. C. MOREY, Manager Bond Dept. 


Particular attention is given to the accounts of banks and bankers 
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Survey of the World 


Two Republican candidates 
for the Presidency attended the 
commencement exercises at 
Yale University last week. Senator 
Knox, on the evening of the 24th, spoke 
to the graduating class of the Law School 
on the development and limits of the Fed- 
eral power for the regulation of inter- 
state commerce. Two days later the de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws was conferred 
upon hjm by the University. At the din- 
ner of the alumni, that afternoon, Secre- 
tary Taft, a member of the corporation, 
was one of the speakers, and in the course 
of his remarks he referred to the polit- 
ical aspirations of Senator Knox and 
himself as follows: 


Political 
Topics 


“Senator Knox agreed after I was chosen to 
speak this afternoon for those awarded the 
Doctor of Laws degree that I was to tell this 
story to express our present view of the politi- 
cal situation. 

“A long time ago there was a Republican 
Governor elected in Kentucky, and an old 
man who had voted the Republican ticket for 
years without any result came down off the 
mountains on his old mare, Jenny. He hung 
around the public square till he became finally 
of the opinion that Republicans were un- 
grateful. 

“He at last grew tired of waiting and 
turned his horse’s head toward his mountain 
home, when some of the boys who. sat on the 
piazza of the hotel at Frankfort called out to 
him and asked him what he looked so glum 
about. He stopped his mare and said, slowly 
and sadly: 

“ ‘Well, 


boys, I’ve heard it said that the 
office should seek the man and not the man the 


office. I’ve been down here for several days, 
and I haven’t seen any offices seeking the man, 
but if you see any, you just tell them that you 
seen old Jim Stubbs going down the Alexan- 
dria pike on his little mare, Jenny, and that he 
was going d—n slow.’ 

“Tf there are men around this country who 
are prophesying about Brother Knox and my- 
self I-want to say the only handicap he has 


had in the race, that of not being a Yale man, 
was removed today when he was given a Yale 
degree.” 

At their convention, on the 27th ult., 
the Democrats of Pennsylvania nominated 
John G. Harman for Treasurer, upon a 
platform confined to State issues. At the 
meeting of the committee on resolutions, 
S. M. Seibert insisted upon offering a 
resolution endorsing the candidacy of Mr. 
Bryan, “our peerless leader and states- 
man,” but it was promptly laid upon the 
table. In the convention he sought to in- 
troduce the subject by presenting a min- 
ority report, but this was excluded upon 
the ground that no minority report had 
been made in the committee. It is re- 
called that in last year’s platform Mr. 
Bryan received the commendation now 
withheld, and that the President was 
characterized as “a feeble imitator” of 
him. Morgan J. O’Brien, a prominent 
Democrat and for many years a Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the State of 
New York, speaks in a published inter- 
view of the factions of his party in that 
State, and of the efforts made to find 
some common ground on which they can 
meet. In his judgment, this common 
ground is tariff reform. 

& ‘ 

It appears that the indict- 
ener dhe ments reported by a Fed- 

eral grand jury at Denver 
on the 22d ult., cover a wide field and 
were the result of an investigation which 
had been in progress for several months. 
Of the seventy-three persons indicted, 
fifty-five are accused of defrauding the 
Government under the laws relating to 
coal land and timber land. At this writ- 
ing the names of only about a dozen have 
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been made known. The following promi- 
nent residents of Denver or neighboring 
places were promptly arrested. At least 
four of them, according to the Denver 
newspapers, are millionaires: 


Edgar M. Biggs, president of the New 
Mexico Lumber Company; John J. McGinnity 
and Charles D. McPhee, directors of the same 
company; A. T. Sullenberger, president of the 
Pagosa Springs Lumber Company; Charles 
H. Freeman, of Pagosa, his associate; John 
B. McMillan, connected with a coal company 
whose lands are in Routt County; Otis B. 
Spencer, politician, formerly clerk of the Dis- 
trict Court, connected with the Calumet Fuel 
Company ; W. Keitel, coal operator in 
Routt County; John A. Porter, president of 
the Durango Fuel Company, and formerly 
president of the Porter Fuel Company, whose 
coal lands are now the property of the Southern 
Pacific Coal Company; Robert Forrester, for- 
merly Chief Geologist of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railroad Company, and now Geologist 
of the Utah Fuel Company, which holds that 
railroad’s coal lands. 


Among the others indicted are known to 
be certain bankers of Durango, and the 
officers of coal or lumber companies con- 
trolled by capitalists in Wisconsin, Mis- 


souri, lowa, Wyoming and other States. 
The investigation was made under the di- 
rection of Marsden C. Burch, of the De- 
partment of Justice, assisted by L. C. 
Wheeler, of the Secret Service. Suits 
were begun at Cheyenne, Wyo., on the 
26th ult., by the Government and against 
the Union Pacific Railroad Company ; 
William D. Cornish, of New Jersey, vice- 
president of that company; the Union 
Pacific Coal Company, and Dyer O. 
Clark (a brother of Senator Clark, of 
Wyoming), vice-president and general 
manager of this coal company, to recover 
coal lands in Wyoming alleged to have 
been taken from the Government fraud- 
ulently, together with the value of the 
coal mined in these lands, which are said 
to be worth several million dollars. It is 
alleged that for making the fraudulent 
entries tramps were hired at $5 or $10 
apiece. At Tacoma, on the 22d ult., 
the Government appeared as complainant 
in six suits against the Oregon Railroad 
& Navigation Company, the Portland 
Coal and Coke Company, O. E. Lytle, 
William Crooks and others, alleging 
fraud in the acquisition of coal lands. It 
is asserted that this coal company is sub- 
sidiary to the railroad company, which 
is a part of the Union Pacific system. 


B. F. Jetter and C. B. Van Trees, of But- 
ler, Mo., have pleaded guilty to the 
charge that. they employed old soldiers 
for the fraudulent acquisition of public 
land in South Dakota, and have been 
sent to jail for four months. The in- 
dictments found in Denver closely fol- 
lowing the convictions in Idaho and the 
imposition of sentences in Nebraska, 
were announced at about the time of the 
closing session of the recent land conven- 
tion in that city, a convention dominated 
by influences hostile to a considerable 
part of the land policy of President 
Roosevelt and the Interior Department. 
In that convention was read a long letter 
from the President, who asserted that his 
policy had been misrepresented in the 
pamphlets which the program committee 
of the convention had issued. The Gov- 
ernment, he said, was striving to promote 
actual home-making on the public lands, 
and to prevent the acquisition of agricul- 
tural, coal and timber lands by fraud. 
The men opposing the course of the Gov- 
ernment were “doing all in their power 
to turn the public lands over to be ex- 
p-oited by men and corporations (for the 
most part by very rich men and very 
powerful corporations) whose interests 
are hostile to those of the home-makers, 
and who wish to monopolize the land, 
and then to skin it and leave it immense- 
ly impaired in value for the generations 
to come.” 
st 
F Some weeks ago it was 
Trust Questions S2id in Washington 
that no decision as to 
action against the Eastern railroads en- 
gaged in the bituminous coal trade had 
been reached. It is now asserted that the 
Government will prosecute the Pennsyl- 
vania, Baltimore & Ohio, Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Norfolk & Western and two or 
three other companies, under the Sher- 
man act. The suit against what is 
called the Powder Trust, it is now re- 
ported, will be tried in New York. Sen- 
ator DuPont is president of one of the 
allied corporations. It is alleged that 
combination has enabled them to exact 
excessive prices from the Government as 
well as from the public. They received 
more than $4,000,000 last year from the 
Government, for smokeless powder. 
Negotiations with the steel companies 
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for the manufacture of an improved steel 
rail by a process and of a shape suggest- 
ed by the late President Cassatt, have 
been interrupted by differences of opin- 
ion as to price, the manufacturers insist- 
ing that the uniform rate (which is now 
$28 per ton) be increased to $33. 
Before imposing fines in the Standard 
Oil rebate cases tried at Chicago, Judge 
Landis called for information as to the 
financial resources and dividend pay- 
ments of the company. Under the law, 
the fines may be made to exceed $29,- 
000,000. Counsel for the company de- 
clined to supply the desired information, 
and thereupon the judge ordered sub- 
poenas to be issued for John D. Rocke- 
feller and other officers of the company, 
who are required to appear before him 
on the 6th. The Government’s records 
at Washington show that the dividends 
declared and paid in the last ten years 
amount to nearly $400,000,000. 
& 

Owing to published state- 
ments alleging great dissat- 
isfaction on the part of the 
officers now in charge on the Isthmus, 
and also the discovery of corruption in 
canal affairs, Secretary Taft has given to 
the press a denial of all these reports, 
whether assertions or insinuations. The 
work, he says, is going on finely. From 
Lieutenant - Colonel Goethals there has 
been no intimation of dissatisfaction. 
Mr. Ross, the general disbursing agent, 
who was an efficient officer, retired to en- 
gage in private business. It is not true 
that Commissioner Jackson Smith, who 
has charge of labor, has resigned. Audi- 
tor Benson and Engineer Ripley resigned 
voluntarily. The latter, who was design- 
ing locks, did not agree with Lieutenant- 
Colonel Goethals as to some of the work. 
Careful investigation has disclosed “not 
a penny of graft.” Expert accountants 
were sent to the Isthmus not because of 
any suspicion but simply for the reason 
that Lieutenant-Colonel Goethals, when 
assuming control, asked that the cash be 
counted, and also in order that the 
methods of accounting might, if possible, 
be improved. The headquarters estab- 
lishment at Washington will be reduced 
to a mere bureau, and the bulk of the 
executive and administrative work’ will 
be done on the Isthmus. Along the canal 


The Panama 
Canal 


route, the health record was never better 
than at present. altho the weather has re- 
cently been unusually favorable for the 
breeding of mosquitoes. Extraordinary 
measures for the extermination of these 
pests have been taken, including the cut- 
ting of vegetation on the banks of the 
Obispo River and the stimulation of the 
current of this stream by the use of 
dynamite at points where it has been 
checked. 
& 
Sentence in the case of 
Mayor Schmitz will not 
be pronounced until the 
8th, and in the meantime he will remain 
in jail. Judge Hebbard, of the Supe- 
rior Court, attempted to commit suicide, 
last week, owing to the Bar Association’s 
recommendation that he be impeached 
for intemperance, unless he should at 
once resign. This judge was severely 
criticised for his decisions in favor of 
Abraham Ruef at the time when the 
latter was striving to prevent the inves- 
tigation which has disclosed so much 
corruption. Rudolph Spreckels has 
nearly perfected his plan for providing 
permanent safeguards against municipal 
corruption by means of an_ unofficial 
civic auditing agency. It will cost, he 
thinks, about $100,000 a year, and will 
save twenty times that sum for the tax- 
payers. James D. Phelan has re- 
turned to the city from New York, with 
definite pledges of mortgage loans of 
$4,500,000 for new buildings. The East- 
ern people, he says, are ready to loan 
$100,000,000 when they are satisfied that 
law is to prevail and lawbreakers are to 
be punished in San Francisco. The new 
acting Mayor, in his opinion, should be 
a man who will so commend himself to 
the people that they will elect him 
Mayor in November. He himself would 
not be a candidate in November, and he 
cannot imagine a combination of circum- 
stances that would force him to accept 
appointment for the months between the 
present time and January Ist. 
ss 

In a speech at St. Louis, on May 
Cuba 3oth, Secretary Taft’s estimate of 

the time required for carrying out 
the plans of the government of interven- 
tion showed that at least eighteen months 
must elapse before the island could be 


San Francisco 
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restored to the Cuban people. Some of 
the newspapers in Havana regard this 
estimate as a reasonable one, but it is not 
approved by Liberal leaders, one of 
whom, General Loynaz de Castillo, has 
sent to the Secretary the following tele- 
gram: 

“The newspapers say that eighteen months 
will be required after the completion of the 
census to restore the republic. We hope that 
such an unjust and unlawful delay will not 
be. It must not be. Cuba is anxious that her 
independence shall be postponed not one day 
beyond July 4, 1908.” 

Secretary Taft, as directed by the 
President, on the 29th ult. instructed 
Governor Magoon to purchase all the 
Catholic Church property in the diocese 
of Havana now occupied by the Govern- 
ment. The appraised value of this prop- 
erty, which includes the custom house at 
Havana, is $1,499,550. For more than 
forty years it has been occupied by the 
Government as a tenant.- Nearly six 
years ago General Wood agreed to pay a 
rent of 5 per cent. of its value, and took 
a five years’ option for purchase. This 
option, once extended, expired on June 
30th. According to the agreement, 25 
per cent. of the rent paid since the option 
was given is deducted, so that the Gov- 
ernment pays $1,388,646. Purchase was 
opposed by some Cubans, upon the 
ground that the price was too high, but 
thoro investigation convinced the Presi- 
dent and Secretary Taft that the price 
was reasonable. An offer to the Church 
of a larger sum from Count William 
Redding was pending, and if the Gov- 
ernment had not bought the property it 
would have found it necessary to obtain 
possession of it by condemnation pro- 
ceedings, probably at much larger ex- 
pense. Count Redding desired to buy it 
for a steamship company. No decision 
has been reached as to the purchase of 
the Church property in Santiago, which 
is valued at about $600,000. 


a 


-The Peace Conference is 
now busily engaged in the 
consideration of the pro- 
posals brought forward by various na- 
tions, each of the four committees given 
in our last issue being divided into sub- 
committees for the discussion and formu- 
lation of specific questions. The most 
interesting point so far developed is the 


The Hague 
Conference 


question of the rights of neutral com- 
merce now under consideration in the 
fourth Committee, that on the Geneva 
Convention. Joseph H. Choate © pre- 


‘sented the following resolution and sup- 


ported it by an eloquent speech of an 
hour and a half: 

“The private property of all citizens of signa- 

tory powers, with the exception of contraband 
of war, shall be exempt on the high seas or 
elsewhere from capture or seizure by the 
armed vesels or military forces of said pow- 
ers. Nothing in this rule implies in any way 
the inviolability of vessels which will -attempt 
to enter a port blockaded by the naval forces 
of said powers; nor of the cargo of said 
vessels.” 
Mr. Choate stated that this principle was 
an American tradition dating from the 
Revolutionary War of 1776, and the 
United States had upheld it in its treaties 
with Prussia, Austria and Italy. The 
Institute of International Law had ap- 
proved it, and it had received the sup- 
port of such authorities as John Stuart 
Mill, Cobden, Count Nesselrode and 
Professor Martens. He declared that 
the old-time privateering was losing its 
importance, and it was to the interest of 
all nations to restrict operations to the 
belligerent forces. In conclusion he sai: 
that President Roosevelt held the ques- 
tion to be of so great importance that-he 
wished to elicit an expression of opinion 
on it by a vote of all the countries. repre- 
sented at the Conference. Count Tor- 
nielli and Senhor Barbosa, representa- 
tives of Italy and Brazil, expressed their 
approval of the American proposition. 
The Russian representatives objected, 
and it is expected that France, Japan 
and Great Britain will also oppose the 
resolution. Count Nelidoff argued that 
the fear of damage to commercial inter- 
ests was at present the greatest deterrent 
of war, and that the adoption of Mr. 
Choate’s proposal would therefore not be 
conducive to the maintenance of peace. 
Professor Martens, president of the 
Committee, said that sentiment and 
theory must often give way to the con- 
venience of nations. Great Britain 
has expressed her willingness to give up 
the right of search and abolish contra- 
band of war. The proposal has the fol- 
lowing wording: 

“In order to diminish the difficulties met by 
the commerce of neutral powers in case of 
war, the British Government is ready to aban- 
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don the pritciple of contraband in case of war 
between powers which sign a convention 
adopting this principle. The right of search 
will not be exercised, except to prove the neu- 
tral character of commercial vessels.” 

The reasons why Great Britain is pre- 
pared to abandon the principal of contra- 
band of war, on which she insisted at the 
last- Hague Conference, are: First, the 
impossibility of defining contraband ; sec- 
ond, the danger of enforcing the right of 
search ; third, the changed conditions of 
land and water transportation. In the 
Committee on Maritime War Gen. Hor- 
ace Porter presented the following prop- 
osition : 

“The bombardment by a naval force of un- 
fortified and undefended towns, villages, or 
buildings is forbidden, altho such towns, vil- 
lages, or buildings are liable to damages inci- 
dental to the destruction of military or naval 
establishments, public depots of munitions of 
war or vessels of ‘war in port, and such towns, 
villages, or buildings are liable to bombard- 
ment when reasonable requisitions for pro- 
visions and supplies at the time essential to the 
naval force are withheld, in which case due 
notice of the bombardment must be given. 
The bombardment of unfortified and unde- 
fended towns and places for the non-payment 
of ransom is forbidden.” 

The question of the laying of submarine 
mines was actively discussed. Captain 
Ottley, the British naval delegate, who 
has been one of the foremost inventors of 
such mines, proposed four rules which 
would greatly limit their use. He urged 
the abolition of unanchored submarine 
mines and of mines liable to get adrift 
from anchorage, the restriction of the use 
of mines to territorial waters within ten 
miles of naval bases and fortified ports, 
and requiring that notice be given of the 
laying of such mines. Mr. Tsudzuki, the 
Japanese delegate, favored allowing the 
use of submarine mines which would sink 
automatically at the end of thirty min- 
utes or some other time limit, arguing 
that these would be very useful in the 
case of ships pursued by an enemy. 
France has presented the following reso- 
lution to prevent the beginning of hostili- 
ties without a formal declaration of war: 

“The contracting powers agree that hostili- 
ties among them cannot begin without 
advanced and unequivocal notice, having either 
the form of a declaration of war supported by 
facts or the form of an ultimatum with a con- 
ditional declaration of war. A state of war 
must communicated to neutral powers 
without delay.” 

General Yermoloff, of Russia, spoke. in 


favor of the requirements of due warn- 
ing on the ground that at present the 
possibility that a country can begin open 
hostilities at any time without warn- 
ing was the chief cause of the mainte- 
nance of heavy armaments. France has 
introduced the followmg proposals ‘in re- 
gard to neutrality: 

“That neutral countries are responsible only 
for acts committed by their subjects within 
their territories. No neutral country can per- 
mit the formation of a military body on its 
territory or allow enlistment in favor of bel- 
ligerents, the proposition continues, but it is 
not responsible if some of its subjects cross 
the frontier and enter the service of belliger- 
ents. A neutral country is not obliged to pre- 
vent the exportation of arms or ammunition in 
favor of belligerents. Escaped prisoners ar 
riving on the territory of a neutral country 
become free.” P 


The House The resolution for the cur- 
on pee tailment of the power of the 

House of Lords, given in our 

last week’s issue, was, on presentation to 
the House of -Commons by the Prime 
Minister, adopted by a vote of 432 to 147. 
An amendment, moved by the Labor 
party, favoring the abolition of the House 
of Lords was rejected by a vote of 315 to 
100, Premier Campbell - Bannerman 
stated that this resolution would not be 
sent to the House of Lords and would 
therefore have no legal effect, but would 
simply be an expression of the opin- 
ion of the House of Commons as 
to the subordinate authority of the 
Lords. Legislation dealing with the 
question would later be introduced 
by the Government. It is proposed, 
in case of a disagreement between 
the two Houses as to a bill, that there 
should be a private conference between a 
small and equal number of members of 
the two houses. If after this the two 
Houses failed. to agree, the House of 
Commons could again pass the bill at the 
end of a suitable interval of time, say, six 
months ; the discussion to be restricted to 
new matter. If the Lords still rejected it 
and in conference failed to come to an 
agreement, the bill would be past over 
their heads. Mr. Balfour, leader of the 
Opposition, said that the House of Lords 
now occupied a position subordinate to the 
House of Commons, and the question was 
whether it should be made more subordi- 
nate still, If the House of Commons was 
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not to be prevented from doing every- 
thing it wished, the question was whether, 
in one day, institutions might not be up- 
set which had taken centuries to rear and 
which, once destroyed, could never be re- 
stored. He thought there could be no 
better chamber than this subordinate as- 
sembly, the House of Lords. 
& 

Thirty - five 
Oxford Degrees doctorates were con- 

ferred by the Uni- 
versity of Oxford at its convocation 
June 26th. Among them were Prince 
Arthur of Connaught, United States 
Ambassador Reid, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, Lord Chief Justice Alver- 
stone, General Sir Evelyn Wood, August 
Rodin, Hubert Herkomer, General Wil- 
liam Booth, Sir William Ramsay, Sir 
Norman Lockyer, Prof. Archibald 
Sayce, Rudyard Kipling, Camille Saint- 
Saéns and Samuel L. Clemens. Mark 


honorary 


Twain received the greatest amount of 
applause as well as chaff from the un- 
dergraduates as he appeared on the plat- 
form of the Sheldonian Theater in his 
scarlet gown and gray hood, while Lord 


Curzon of Kedleston, Chancellor of the 
University, addressed him with the 
words: 

“Vir jocundissime, lepillissime, facetiosissime, 
qui totius orbis terrarum latera nativa tua 
hilaritate concutis, ego, auctoritate mea et 
totius universitatis, admitto te ad gradum doc- 
toris in literis honoris causa.” 


& 


Cl Premier Clemenceau has 
emenceau : . : 
and Albert WO" two victories during 
the past week; one by 
making friends with Marcelin Albert, 
the leader of the vine-growers of the 
Midi, and the other by securing a sub- 
stantial majority in favor of his policy 
from the Chamber of Deputies. M. Al- 
bert, whom, according to the boasts of 
the Southerners, all the soldiers in 
France could not capture, became con- 
verted by his half-hour’s talk with the 
Premier into an emissary of peace and a 
semi-official representative of the Gov- 
ernment. In this capacity he was not 
enthusiastically received by his fellow 
countrymen of the Midi, which he toured 
in an automobile, endeavoring to cast 
oil on the waters which he had troubled. 
He was repudiated by some of his lieu- 


tenants, and looked upon with suspicion 
by the people, especially after it leaked 
out that he had borrowed too francs 
from M. Clemenceau. After making 
speeches in favor of law and order in the 
towns where he had previously organ- 
ized revolutionary manifestations, he 
surrendered himself to the authorities at 
Montpellier, notifying the Premier that 
he had fulfilled his promises and repaying 
the loan of 100 francs. The rebellious 
provinces are tolerably quiet, altho the 
people refuse to elect new officers to take 
the place of those who resigned. In the 
Chamber of Deputies the Premier re- 
ceived a vote of confidence by a ma- 
jority of 120, after a tumultuous debate 
of eight hours, in which the Deputies 
from the South joined with the Social- 
ists in a furious attack upon the Gov- 
ernment. The Premier was charged 
with turning the country into a slaughter 
house by his use of troops against a 
starving and peaceable people, and his 
impeachment was threatened. It was al- 
leged by the Radical Socialists that the 
troops had fired without warning on 
men, women and children. In reply the 
Premier demanded a Parliamentary in- 
vestigation of the charges, and defended 
the attitude of the Government on the 
ground that the provinces were practi- 
cally in a state of revolt by their refusal 
to pay taxes and obey the laws. He 
claimed that the misery could not be as 
great as had been said, because the de- 
posits in the savings banks had increased 
and $800 had been promptly raised for 
the mutineers of the Seventeenth Regi- 
ment.——The Government bill for the 
relief of the viticulturists of the South 
by suppressing the adulteration of wines 
was passed by the Chamber and Senate. 
It provides for a supplementary tax of 
$8 per hundred kilos on sugar used in 
the manufacture of certain wines, and 
requires all growers to make an annual 
declaration at the mayoralty of their 
communes of the acreage cultivated, and 
quantity of wine produced and in stock, 
and whether it is intended for sale or 
otherwise. Since this will restrict the 
use of alcohol made from beet sugar, it 
is proposed to increase the duty on petro- 
leum, so as to stimulate the use of alco- 
hol for fuel, power and illumination. In 
order to increase the diversity of agri- 
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culture in the distrest provinces, the 
Government is prepared to remit land 
taxes for five years in case the land now 
in vineyards is devoted to other crops. 
This dependence upon a single crop is 
responsible for the financial failure of the 
region. Less wine is now consumed in 
France than forty years ago, with sub- 
stantially the same population. This is 
due to the alarming increase in the use 
of ardent alcoholic liquors, such as 
brandy and absinthe. It appears that the 
wine producers of the South have no 
very good ground for complaint of the 
adulteration of wine. The thirty-five 
communes in the provinces of Aude and 
Pyrenees Orientals, which have been the 
center of the revolt, sold in 1906 
3,224,418 hectoliters of wine, altho, ac- 
cording to the statistics of the Agricul- 
tural Department, the actual amount of 
genuine wine produced was only 1,146,- 
240 hectoliters. The mutinous Seven- 


teenth Infantry, numbering 627 men, 
have been sent to Sfax, Tunis, as a pun- 
ishment 
orders. 


for their refusal to obey 


& 

The Treasury wagon containing 
Russia $170,000 was attacked with bombs 

and robbed in Tiflis, the capital 
of Russian Trans-Caucasia. The wagon, 
escorted by Cossacks, was passing thru 
Erivan square from the post office to the 
Imperial Bank when the explosion oc- 
curred. At least two of the guard were 
killed and some fifty of the bystanders 
wounded. The bags containing the 
money were all carried off. A Jewish 
girl, moved by remorse. a few days later 
confessed to having been one of the con- 
spirators. Such robberies on a smaller 
scale have been very common in Russia 
of late. Some of them are doubtless or- 
dinary robberies. Others have a political 
motive, being contrived by the Terrorists 
for the purpose of securing funds for 
their operations. Much of the money ob- 
tained by the Terrorists from their rob- 
bery or embezzlement of Government 
funds is said to have been recklessly 
squandered or stolen by traitors of the 
organization. There are threats of re- 
newed attempts upon the lives of the Czar 
and Premier Stolypin and other officials 
in consequence of the dissolution of the 
Duma, but so far no violence of impor- 
tance is reported except riots and incen- 


diarism among the peasants, especially in 
the province of Tula. The Social Revo- 
lutionists and Group of Toil of the late 
Duma have joined in the following mani- 
festo, which is being circulated among 
the people. It is remarkable for the bold- 
ness of its language, since it accuses the 
Emperor directly of responsibility for the 
acts of the Government: 


“Citizens: You sent us to fight for freedom, 
for the rights of the people, for land and lib- 
erty. The Duma majority was oppositional 
It rejected laws increasing the power of the 
Government bureaucrats, it demanded an ac- 
counting of repressions of peasants and work- 
men and of bestialities in prisons, its commit- 
tees elaborated many laws and projects cover- 
ing the most important needs of the people, 
and its Agrarian Commission acepted the prin- 
ciple of the compulsory expropriation of land 

“Under the perpetual threat of a dissolution 
of Parliament the Moderate section of the 
Duma abated the demands of the people, but 
the Government replied with an uncompromis- 
ing refusal, adopted the interests of the land 
owners and nobles, and took under its protec- 
tion the wildest lawlessness of the local 
authorities. 

“The Emperor did not hesitate before a vio- 
lation’ of his manifesto of October 3oth, the 
Fundamental Laws, and his solemn promise 
given at the Winter Palace to the Deputies of 
the first Duma to defend the liberties granted 
to the people. He announced before the whole 
people that the election law would only be 
modified with the assent of the Duma, but 
now, without the permission of Parliament, 
the people’s rights are trampled upon, and the 
Government, relying on bayonets, openly pur- 
sues a course of forcible violation of the law. 


& 


Rumors have been prev- 
alent in Washington for 
some days, emanating 
from Tokyo, that Ambassador Aoki 
would be recalled, as the result of a dis- 
satisfaction on the part of the Japanese 
Government with his treatment of the 
matters involved. We now have the au- 
thoritative information from Tokyo that 
this is not true, altho Count Okuma, who 
is said to have been long hostile to Vis- 
count Aoki, has done his bést to have him 
recalled. Viscount Hayashi, the Japa- 
nese Minister of Foreign Affairs, is the 
junior of Viscount Aoki in diplomatic 
service, but any delicacy on that account 
would hardly, as has been suggested, 
have prevented his recall if the interests 
of Japan required it. The retention of 
Aoki shows that the Ministry headed by 
Marquis Saionji has been assured of the 
support of both the Conservative and 
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Progressive parties in its attitude toward 
America. Viscount Aoki has not taken 
a jingo attitude. He has recognized that 
our National Government, owing to the 
rights of States, cannot control the police 
protection of foreigners, and he advised 
an opportunist policy, and the effort to 
seek only what it would be possible to 
secure. This did not please the more 
ardent patriots of Japan, and for a while 
the Saionji Ministry may have wavered 
as to its proper course; but it was made 
clear by friendly foreign Powers, and 
also by the business interests of Japan 
itself, that any hostile and precipitate ac- 
tion would endanger public credit and 
cause financial disaster at a time when it 
is of the utmost importance to keep pub- 
lic credit good. Accordingly Saionji was 
able to secure the adhesion of the two 
great parties and to retain Aoki at 
Washington. A further disturbance 
of the amicable relations between the 
United States and Japan has occurred 
thru the action of the Board of Police 
Commissioners of San Francisco in 
denying the applications of five Japan- 
ese for the privilege of renewing their 
permits to keep intelligence offices in that 
city, and refusing two Japanese appli- 
cants who desired to obtain new permits 
for the same business, on the ground that 
the applicants were not citizens of the 
United States. On receipt of the news 
in Tokyo a joint meeting of seven Cham- 
bers of Commerce was held, at which it 
was voted to send the following address 
to American Chambers of Commerce: 

“It has always been a matter of profound 
satisfaction to the people of Japan to witness 
the constant growth of cordial relations be- 
tween our two countries and of our com- 
munity interests in the fields of trade and 
commerce. 

“But since last year the people in a section 
of your country have unfortunately acted in a 
manner calculated to prejudice the legitimate 
rights of Japanese people, who have been fre- 
quently subjected to unjust and humiliating 
treatment at the hands of a lawless element 
prevailing there. The right of education has 
been denied them; their houses have repeat- 
edly been attacked and their property de. 
stroyed without the least cause or provocation, 
not only the treaty rights of the Japanese be. 
ing wantonly disregarded, but their persons 
and property having been exposed to serious 
dangers. 

“It is-to be extremely regretted that such 
unfortunate incidents should be allowed to oc 
cur so frequently, and it is feared that uriless 
they are speedily stopped, the ill feeling which 


our countrymen are now constrained to har- 
bor against the people of a single section in 
America may eventually have an unhappy ef- 
fect upon the development of the commercia: 
relations between the two nations, for while 
the United States is a good customer for our 
natural products, Japan is also increasing her 
demand for American goods and promises to 
become one of the most important. markets for 
your ever expanding and prosperous indus- 
tries. Should the progress of trade and com- 
merce between the two nations become ob- 
structed as the result of the unwarranted ac- 
tion of a small section of your population, the 
loss sustained by the. two countries would .be 
incalculable.” 
& 
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Austria show that the movement has evi- 
dently become a fixt fact in modern 
church life. The total number of con- 
verts from Catholicism to Protestantism 
during the past year was 3,431, making 
a total of 42,595 since the inauguration 
of the Away from Rome propaganda 
nine years ago. The Catholic authorities 
are also changing their attitude toward 
the crusade. Instead of ignoring it as 
insignificant, as was the manner at first, 
they are working actively against it, espe- 
cially thru the Bonifacius Verein, which 
seeks to labor particularly where Protest- 
antism is active. Now the movement is 
centered in and around Vienna, and no 
longer in Bohemia and Moravia. More 
than one-half the conversions are report- 
ed from the Archbishopric of Vienna. 
The greatest difficulty is to supply -the 
new congregations with pastors. As a 
rule, these must come from other sections 
of Protestant Europe, -especially Ger- 
many, but against the activity of these 
outsiders the Catholic local authorities 
do all they can. Some of the leading 
Catholic papers, such as the Germania, in 
Berlin, and the Volkszeitung, in Cologne, 
openly declare that the reason why the 
Catholics of Austria have not been suc- 
cessful in combating this Protestant 
propaganda is the intellectual and spir- 
itual weakness of the Catholic clergy. 
Side by side with this movement is found 
a strange contingent of Jewish converts 
to Protestantism. During the past year 
no fewer than 227 Jews in Vienna be- 
came Protestant Christians. About four- 
fifths of these converts join the Lutheran 
Church and the others the Reformed, 
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The Happiness of Nations 


BY JAMES MACKAYE 


[The three- articles which follow this give the views of most competent scholars on the 
important question involved, a question which calls for consideration on our Nation’s birth- 
day.—Epiror.] 


The first. requisite in the 
steersman of a state, as of a 
ship, is a knowledge of its goal. 
No helmsman, however skilled 
in handling a wheel or experi- 
enced in seamanship, would be 
trusted to guide a vessel unless 
he knew and could specify in 
which direction it should go. 

No political leader, however skilled 
in administration or experienced in 
statecraft, should be trusted to guide 
a nation unless he knows and can 
specify in which direction it should 
go. A knowledge of the goal of na- 
tions 1s the first essential of states- 
manship. The lack of such knowl- 
edge is the cause of the failure of all 
states of which history has record and of 
the helpless drifting of the nations of 
today. 

The political ideals of the ancient and 
medieval worlds were those of power. 
The efforts of the states of those times 
were directed to augmenting the power 
of dynasties, and the quarrels between 
nations were quarrels between rulers, 
and arose from the envy, avarice, or am- 
bition of individuals. The people ex- 
isted for the benefit of the rulers instead 
of the rulers for the benefit of the peo- 
ple. At the downfall of the feudal sys- 
tem the divided authority of the nobles 
was replaced by the central authority of 
the king, and soon after this occurrence 
there appeared among European nations 
the first political ideal other than dynas- 
tic power. 

The political theorists of that day 
looked about them to see if they could 
discover any one thing which everybody 
wanted, and came to the conclusion that 
they had discovered it. They found that 
everybody wanted money. Hence they 
made the pursuit of money the ideal of 
society, and reasoned that the accumula- 
tion of money in the form of gold and 
silver was the object for which nations 





should strive. Acting upon this 
reasoning they prohibited the 
exportation of those metals, en- 
couraged the import of raw ma- 
terials and the export of elabor- 
ated or manufactured materials 

in exchange for them, and en- 
deavored to direct the whole 
policy of the state with a view 

to the accumulation of the precious 
metals. This theory of the goal of 
society is known as mercantilism. 
It held sway for several centuries, 
and only received its deathblow in 
1776. In that year Adam Smith, 
after a period of ten years spent in 
retirement and meditation, brought 
forth his famous work, “The Wealth 
of Nations,” in which he showed that 
the goal -at which the mercantilists 
aimed was not the true goal of nations or 
of society; and hence that the statesmen 
of England and the other mercantile na- 
tions of Europe had for centuries been 
misdirecting the policy of those nations 
because they lacked the first essential of 
statesmanship—a knowledge of the goal 
of nations. Smith showed that gold and 
silver were valuable only because they 
could be exchanged more readily than 
anything else for other commodities ; that 
money had value only because it repre- 
sented wealth. The possession of pre- 
cious metals alone could afford no man 
food, or clothing, or shelter, or any of 
the other essentials of life. The fact that 
they could be readily exchanged for 
things that could afford such essentials 
had misled the mercantilists into think- 
ing that they constituted the essentials 
themselves. 

The doctrine maintained in “The 
Wealth of Nations” that wealth, and not 
money, is the object for which nations 
should strive is known as commercialism, 
and it is the doctrine at the foundation 
of our present political economy and of 
the policies of the commercial nations of 
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today, tho many of the fallacies of mer- 
cantilism survive in modern economic 
theory and practice. 

Adam Smith has been accorded great 
praise by modern economists for his de- 
struction of the old ideal of mercantilism 
and his construction of the present ideal 
of commercialism—for his discovery 
that wealth and not money is the object 
of the efforts of nations and of society. 
This discovery reminds me of a picture 
I once saw. A callow youth who has 
just donned his first silk hat and dress 
suit is being admonished by his mother 
of the danger of vanity. “Remember, 
my boy,” she says, “it is not the clothes 
that make the man.” With an insight in- 
to essentials worthy of a commercial 
economist, he replies: “You are right, 
mother. It is not the clothes—it is the 
hat.” This youth was evidently a bud- 
ding Adam Smith, prepared to discover 
(after ten years of meditation) that it 
is not the money that makes the nation— 
it is the wealth. 


If we would know. the true goal of na-_ 


tions we need but follow the instinct of 
the mercantilists without imitating their 
superficiality. We need but discover the 
thing which every one wants, and we do 
not need even to look about us to dis- 
cover it. It is sufficient to look within 
ourselves. The one thing which every- 
one wants is happiness. If they possess 
this they have no need of money or of 
wealth, and if they do not possess it, 
neither money nor wealth can avail them 
anything. The fact that money can be 
exchanged for wealth led the mercantil- 
ists into mistaking the goal of society. 
The fact that wealth can be employed to 
produce happiness leads the commercial- 
ists into an analogous mistake. Wher- 
ever we turn we find that men, in search- 
ing for the summum bonum, have mis- 
taken the means for the end, and the two 
errors herein pointed out! are but special 
cases of a comprehensive class. 

The doctrine that happiness constitutes 
the object of nations or of society is 
called utilitarianism, and I venture to sug- 
gest that history will record the progress 
of the ideal of society from mercantilism 
through commercialism to utilitarianism. 

There appears to be a common but 
shallow belief that happiness cannot be 
secured thru political action or success- 


fully pursued, as a political ideal. The 
reasons advanced for this belief are ex- 
traordinary, and were they not so com- 
monly encountered among intelligent 
men, it would be difficult to, believe that 
a sane individual could seriously main- 
tain them. Tho disguised by a multitude 
of different phrases, these implied criti- 
cisms of utilitarianism are reducible to 
two. 

In the first place it is asserted that hap- 
piness cannot be sought because we do 
not know what it is, because it cannot 
be described or defined, because it is in- 
tangible or unrealizable—some persons 
even asserting that it does not exist. 
These curious objections arise entirely 
from confusion in words—they are ety- 
mological phenomena and consist, in sub- 
stance, of a denial that the word “happi- 
ness” can be given a definite meaning. 

In the second place it is asserted that 
happiness cannot be sought because we 
do not know what its causes are ; because 
it is entirely within ourselves and cannot 
be affected by external causes, some per- 
sons even asserting that it must always 
be sought in vain because of the variation 
in men’s tastes and needs—what is hap- 
piness to some being unhappiness to 
others. Literally interpreted such a 
statement as this one is a direct contra- 
diction; it is an assertion that happiness 
is not happiness. Reasonably interpreted 
it means that what causes happiness to 
some causes unhappiness to others. Thus 
interpreted the statement is undeniably 
true, but, as I shall presently indicate, 
constitutes no barrier whatever to those 
who seek the end of utility. 

Recognizing, then, that commercialism 
is as false a theory of national conduct 
as mercantilism, let us, very briefly and 
proximately, formulate the true theory— 
that of utilitarianism. 

I shall briefly outline the foundation 
principles of this theory by showing first 
what happiness is, and second, what its 
causes are; by indicating first the nature 
of happiness, and second to what classes 
of acts the lives of men must be directed 
in order to successfully produce it in the 
world as we know it. 

The word happiness is in the first 
place what is known in logic as a term. 
Terms are means of expressing or sym- 
bolizing human experiences, Human 
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experiences are of two kinds: (1) Sim- 
ple; (2) Compound. The second class 
of experiences can be expressed in terms 
of simpler experience. The first class 
cannot. A definable term is one which is 


expressible in terms of simpler experi- ° 


ence. An indefinable term is one which 
is not so expressible. Therefore, terms 
expressive of compound experiences can 
be defined; those expressive of simple 
experiences cannot. The terms happi- 
ness and unhappiness, like the terms 
redness or blueness, are  indefinable 
terms, expressive of simple experiences, 
inexpressible in terms’ of other kinds of 
experience. The only mode by which 
the meaning of indefinable terms can be 
made plain is by exemplification. 

To claim, as some do, that we cannot 
tell what happiness is because it cannot 
be. defined, or because the modes of pro- 
ducing it are different in different indi- 
viduals, is as absurd as to say that we 
cannot tell what redness is because it 
cannot be defined, or because the modes 
of producing it are different under dif- 
ferent circumstances. If there is a qual- 


ity of experience which we care to sym- 


bolize by the term happiness, then that 
term has a meaning and we can know 
what happiness is. If there is not such 
a quality of experience, then said term 
has not a meaning and there is no such 
thing as happiness. In the latter case 
the term should be eliminated from the 
language. It has no more title to a 
place in the dictionary than any other 
fortuitous combination of letters. This 
is all there is to the problem of the 
nature of happiness, and all the contro- 
versy on. the point has arisen because 
men persist in mistaking an issue of ety- 
mology for an issue of philosophy. 

Without stopping, in this brief exposi- 
tion, to exemplify the familiar terms 
happiness and unhappiness, or their 
equivalents, pleasure and pain, it may be 
noted that two modes of their variation 
are important for our purpose, viz. : (1) 
The variation in intensity; (2) the 
variation in duration. 

We may compare the intensities of 
pleasure and pain by preference thus: 

“When a given rleasurable experience bears 
a relation to a ven painful experience of 


equal duration, ch that in order to attain 
the first we wor d be willing to undergo an 


amount of pain equal to, but not exceeding, 
the second, then the intensity of pleasure in- 
volved in the first experience is the equivalent 
of the intensity of pain involved in the sec- 
ond.” * 

Altho the terms intensity of pleasure 
and duration are neither of them defin- 
able, they may, when once exemplified, 
be employed to define the term amount 
or quantity of pleasure, thus: Quantity 
of pleasure is proportional to both inten- 
sity and duration of pleasure, and hence 
is proportional to their product, being 
measured by intensity multiplied by 
duration. The term amount or quantity 
of pain may be similarly defined, and 
quantities of pleasure and pain may be 
compared by means of preference, just 
as intensities may be compared. When 
pleasure and pain are both felt, the term 
amount of happiness or pleasure refers 
to the resultant or algebraic sum of the 
respective amounts so felt. It is posi- 
tive if the surplus or resultant is one of 
happiness; negative if it is one of un- 
happiness. Indeed, the scale of either 
intensity or quantity of pleasure and 
pain is similar to that of the scale of 
positive and negative numbers familiar 
to the algebraisi, pleasure being regard- 
ed as negative pain and pain as negative 
pleasure. 

Having thus given a definite meaning 
to the term amount of happiness, we 
may employ it to express the funda- 
mental precept of utilitarianism as fol- 
lows: 

Society should pursue those policies 
which will result in the greatest amount 
of happiness among men. 

Next let us endeavor to ascertain 
what the general policies are which will 
lead to the utilitarian goal thus speci- 
fied. 

The amount of happiness achieved by 
a nation in any given period will be the 
amount experienced by the average indi- 
vidual composing said nation during that 
period, multiplied by the number of in- 
dividuals. In order to arrive at a prox- 
imate solution of our problem, therefore, 
we shall consider the life of an average 
individual. If we can discover to what 
kinds or classes of acts the life of such 
an individual should be confined, and in 
what ratio it should be divided between 
them, we shall have laid the foundation 


*“The Economy of Happiness,” p. 117. 
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of a technology of happiness. Very 
briefly, then, let us discuss this problem. 

An average man’s waking life, with 
few and negligible exceptions, consists of 
voluntary acts. Even if he assumes a 
condition of inactivity or minimum 
activity, he thereby performs a voluntary 
act, provided he does it voluntarily. Let 
us, then, divide voluntary acts into two 
classes: (1) Those which will result in 
an amount of happiness greater than will 
result from an act of minimum activity. 
(2) Those which will not so result. It 
sometimes happens that the happiness 
resulting from an act of minimum activ- 
ity will be greater than that resulting 
from any other available alternative. It 
will be convenient to include such acts 
in the first category above mentioned. 
Let us call the first class of acts useful; 
the second class useless. 

Now it is clear that nothing is to be 
gained by a man or a community of men 
by selecting useless acts. Hence the 
problem of utility may be broadly stated 
thus: 

How may we confine the acts of men 
to useful ones? 

In order to solve this problem, it must, 
by a succession of approximations, be 
rendered sufficiently concrete to lead to 
definite policies. We may. begin such a 
process of approximation by subdivid- 
ing the class of useful acts. As all use- 
ful acts seek happiness, it is clear that 
they must seek it either directly or in- 
directly; that is, the immediate object 
‘ of the act must be either (1) happiness 
or (2) the means to happiness. Let us 
now assign names to these classes. Let 
us call class I consumptive acts or acts 
of consumption, class 2 productive acts 
or acts of production. ‘This enables us 
to restate the problem of utility more 
concretely thus: 

How may we confine the acts of men 
to productive and consumptive ones? 

It will be useful to proceed to sub- 
divide these subdivisions, considering 
first, consumptive acts. It is obvious 
that when seeking happiness directly our 
object is sometimes (1) the attainment 
of pleasure, and sometimes (2) the 
avoidance of pain. Let us call the 
former class of acts positive, the latter 
class negative, consumption. Subdivid- 
ing productive acts, the most convenient 


classification for our purpose is into (1) 
pleasant production, (2) unpleasant pro- 
duction. If, then, an average member 
of society confines his acts to useful ones, 
he must at all times be employed in per- 
forming acts belonging to some one of 
the following four classes: (1) positive 
consumption, (2) negative consumption, 
(3) pleasant production, (4) unpleasant 
production, and all the happiness or un- 
happiness which his life can afford will 
be that experienced while engaged in the 
performance of these four classes of 
acts. Now he can only-produce happi- 
ness while engaged in positive consump- 
tion or pleasant production. All the rest 
of his life is either spent in indifference 
or unhappiness. Thus we may render 
the problem of utility more specific by 
stating it as follows: 

How may we increase the intensity 
and duration of positive consumption 
and pleasant production, and diminish 
the intensity and duration of negative 
consumption and unpleasant production? 

To arrive at a general solution of this 
problem we must consider the relation 
which consumption bears to production. 

As society is at present ordered, it is 
the fate of the great majority of adult 
human beings to spend a large propor- 
tion of their lives in securing such 
adjustment of their environment as is re- 
quired for their mere existence. In or- 
der that men may consume they are com- 
pelled to produce, and that form of 
production which is engaged in solely be- 
cause it will lead to consumption may be 
called compulsory production. In thus 
naming it I do not intend to imply that 
it is physically imposible to refrain from 
it. It is possible even for.a slave to re- 
frain from labor, his alternative being 
physical punishment, and it is likewise 
possible for a wage earner to refrain 
from labor, his alternative being the 
withdrawal of his means of subsistence. 
The difference between slave labor and 
wage labor is not that the first is com- 
pulsory and the second is not. It is in 
the character of the alternatives offered 
the laborer in the two cases respectively. 
The first is offered chastisement as an al- 
ternative—the second is offered starva- 
tion. 

Productive acts which are selected, not 
from any compulsion imposed by the ne- 
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cessities of men, but from the intrinsic 
interest which men find in performing 
them and in contemplating their results, 
may be called spontaneous production. 
’ The potentiality for consumption which 
they involve is not the sole, nor perhaps 
the principal, reason which men have for 
selecting them. 

We have thus redivided productive 
acts into (1) compulsory production, (2) 
non-compulsory, or spontaneous, produc- 
tion. Now it is a matter of familiar ob- 
servation that compulsory production is, 
in a vast majority of cases, unpleasant, 
whereas spontaneous production is as 
generally pleasant. For the proximate 
solution of the problem of utility which 
we seek, therefore, we may regard com- 
pulsory as identical with unpleasant pro- 
duction, and spontaneous as _ identical 
with pleasant production. Thus useful 
acts are divided into four classes, two of 
them unpleasant, viz., compulsory pro- 
duction and negative consumption, and 
two of them pleasant, viz., spontaneous 
production and positive consumption, 
and the problem of utility is reduced to 
the following : 

How may we increase the intensity 
and duration of the two classes of use- 
ful acts that are pleasant, and diminish 
the intensity and duration of the two 
classes that are unpleasant? 

This method of stating the problem 
makes very evident the reason why the 
theories of mercantilism and commercial- 
ism have led, and still lead, astray the 
states and the statesmen who practice 
them. 

Consistent mercantilism would make 
consumption a minimum, and compul- 
sory production a maximum, restricting, 
so far as possible, all production to that 
which leads to the greatest accumulation 
of gold and silver. By the practice of 
such a policy the treasure of the state 
would be augmented most rapidly. 

Consistent commercialism would like- 
wise make consumption a minimum and 
compulsory production a maximum, but 
there would be no restriction on the kind 
of wealth produced, since by this theory 
one kind is as good as another. Obvious- 
ly wealth will accumulate most rapidly 
when its production is a maximum and 
its consumption is a minimum, and in the 
practice of a policy which would result in 


such a condition of men’s activities, com- 
mercialism would find its only consistent 
application. Indeed, were the theories 
either of mercantilism or of commercial- 
ism applied with complete consistency, 
their nonsensical character would become 
plain to all men. But they are not and 
never have been so applied. In practice all 
nations deviate from them more or less, 
and thus the delusion of their soundness 
is maintained. Were they not inconsist- 
ent they would be intolerable. What 
makes our present commercialism toler- 
able is the admixture of utilitarianism 
which it contains, and it is the design of 
this essay to suggest that in place of such 
a modest admixture, modern nations, dis- 
carding their commercialism, shall adopt 
the theory and practice of utilitarianism 
in toto, thereby for the first time apply- 
ing common sense to politics, and plac- 
ing it upon a moral foundation. 
Utilitarianism would make positive 
consumption a maximum, and compul- 
sory production a minimum, thereby 
completely reversing the practice re- 
quired by the theory of commercial- 
ism. By adhering to that evil theory 
the so-called statesmen of today, lack- 
ing as their mercantile predecessors 
did, the first essential of statesmanship, 
are forcing the state to take a course 
exactly opposite to that which it should 
take. Not content with so directing the 
industrial policy of nations as to make 
the only life which men have to live on 
this earth one of perpetual productive 
activity, they direct said perpetual activ- 
ity to the task of dissipating those re- 
sources of the earth which should be hus- 
banded for the service of a wiser genera- 
tion. This process, which squanders 
alike the lives of the present generation 
and the substance of their posterity, they 
call “developing the nation’s resources,” 
and the various commercial nations of 
the earth vie with one another to see 
which can do its developing most rapid- 
ly. As the mercantilist concerned him- 
self exclusively with the. nation’s “treas- 
ure,” and its favorable “balance of 
trade,” so the commercialist concerns 
himself exclusively with its “production” 
of iron and steel, corn and cotton, pork, 
codfish, and other kinds of wealth, for- 
ever talking about “output,” “imports,” 
“exports,” etc. Indeed in our day and 
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country the pecple are so occupied with 
this simultaneous waste of life and re- 
sources that they have not the leisure to 
ask themselves what all their bustle is 
about. They are so busy doing useless 
things that they have not time to learn 
the nature of usefulness. The commer- 
cialist, centering his attention upon the 
accumulation of wealth, sees the whole 
political problem reversed. He regards 
consumption as useful only because it 
leads to production, instead of regarding 
production as useful only because it 
leads to consumption. He assumes that 
the only thing worth considering about 
the lives of men is the way in which they 
affect the external and material world, 
instead of perceiving that the only thing 
worth considering about the external and 
material world is the way in which it 
affects the lives of men; for it is only 
by employing the lives of the people in 
the production of happiness that a nation 
can possibly achieve success. Definitely 
recognizing this, the utilitarian statesman 
concerns himself with those policies 
which will withdraw the lives of men 
more and more from compulsory produc- 
tion and negative consumption, and ex- 
pend them more and more upon positive 
consumption and spontaneous produc- 
tion. In order to see clearly what poli- 
cies will accomplish these things, let us 
briefly examine the four classes of use- 
ful acts thus specified, considering the re- 
lation of each to the two factors of hap- 
piness—intensity and duration. 

(1) Compuisory production. To im- 
prove upon present conditions this class 
of acts may be dealt with in two ways: 
(1) Its intensity may be diminished. 
(2) Its duration may be diminished. 

Now it is a fact familiar to all econ- 
omists that production is most effective 
when carried on_ systematically or 
mechanically. Machines are the ideal 
producers, and so far as compulsory 
production is concerned, men_ should 
strive to imitate the precision, rapidity 
and business-like operations of a ma- 
chine. In other words, high productive 
power requires a minute division of 
labor and extensive employment of ma- 
chinery in the arts. This in turn in- 
volves a dreary monotony of labor, and 
it is difficult to relieve this dreariness in 
any considerable degree without impair- 


ing the efficiency of the labor. Hence, 
the most practical way to deal with pro- 
ductive acts of this class is to diminish 
their duration, since improvement in the 
arts offers us a ready means of accom- 
plishing such a result, whereas compar- ° 
able means of diminishing their intensity 
have never been suggested. ‘hus, of the 
two alternatives mentioned, the second is 
the one to adopt. In other words, utility 
requires that, as men’s productive capac- 
ity increases, the duration of compulsory 
production shall diminish. 

(2) Negative consumption. Man's 
capacity to experience pleasure and paii: 
develops in him desires, and desires may 
be divided into two classes: (1) Those 
the gratification of which yields an ex- 
cess of happiness; (2) Those the failure 
to gratify which yields an excess of un- 
happiness. Desires of the first class we 
may name tastes. Those of the second 
class needs. Desires are often both 
tastes and needs. When, thru the agency 
of a voluntary act, a need is made to 
result in no excess of pain it is said to 
be satisfied; when it results in an excess 
of pain, but a less excess than would 
have resulted had no act of amelioration 
been performed, it is said to be relieved. 
Negative consumption is occupied with 
satisfying and relieving needs. Had 
man no needs negative consumption 
would not exist, and the less his needs 
the less of it will be required in his life. 
Hence the problem of diminishing nega- 
tive consumption in intensity and dura- 
tion resolves itself into the problem of 
eliminating and simplifving the needs oi 
men. By far the most important class 
of needs are those resulting from illness 
—mental and physical. It is these, per- 
haps, more than anything else which 
prevent the production of an excess of 
happiness among men. They can prac- 
tically never be completely satisfied, and 
can often be only in slight measure re- 
lieved. Agencies for preventing, curing 
or ameliorating disease, then, are among 
the most important in diminishing the 
intensity and duration of negative con- 
sumption. 

Aside from those resulting from ill- 
ness or weariness and from the demands 
of mere physical existence, needs are 
usually the result of defective education. 
As the influences of education which de- 
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velop undesirable needs are essentially 
similar to those which develop undesir- 
able tastes, we may defer the discussion 
of this part of our problem to the section 
which treats of positive consumption. 

It is obvious that, as the duration of 
compulsory production and negative con- 
sumption diminishes, that of positive 
consumption and spontaneous production 
can increase. Thus, by devising means 
for diminishing the duration of the first 
two classes of acts, we shall at the same 
time devise means for increasing the 
duration of the second two, and indeed, 
if all the acts of men are useful, there is 
no other possible mode of accomplishing 
such a result. 

(3) Positive consumption. The in- 
tensity of positive consumption can be 
increased: (1) By increasing the rate 
of immensely augmenting their output of 
adaptation of external conditions to 
men’s desires. (2) By _ simplifying 
tastes, thus improving the adaptation of 
men’s desires to external conditions. 


Both of these methods may be employed 
by nations-in attaining their end, but the 
second is, in general, the better. 


It is 
evident that if the desires of a com- 
munity can be satisfied only by a high 
rate of consumption, 1 e., by the con- 
sumption of articles of high labor cost, 
that a large part of the life of that com- 
munity is going to be devoted to the pro- 
duction of such articles. If every one 
requires for his happiness rich food, 
clothes, jewels and houses, racing stables, 
yachts and similar luxuries, it is obvious 
that, with the very best machinery of 
production devisable, so much time will 
inevitably be employed in compulsory 
production that men will have no con- 
siderable portion of their lives left to 
enjoy these things. Under such condi- 
tions, the duration of consumption would 
be reduced to a minimum, and the only 
reason that it is possible for a few to 
possess and enjoy such expensive luxu- 
ries today is that there are a far vaster 
number of whose productive power they 
may avail themselves. It is clear that 
the powers of production of the modern 
world, tho greater than at any previous 
period, are, not sufficient to make every- 
body wealthy. But if the second method 
of increasing the intensity of consump- 
tion is adopted, if the tastes and needs 


of the community are so trained that the 
members thereof can derive happiness 
from the consumption of articles of low 
labor cost, if simple things will please 
them, if they are habituated to plain 
living and high thinking, then a means 
of immensely augmenting their output 
happiness is at once available. Expensive 
luxuries are required only by those who 
have no resources within themselves, It is 
the brainless and shallow members of 
high society who are forced to supply 
their own resourcelessness by a great 
variety of unusual and fantastic means 
of entertainment. Were men educated 
to love philosophy, science, nature, art 
and the humanities, and the simpler 
pleasures of life, all that would be neces- 
sary to make them happy would be the 
leisure required to devote themselves to 
whatever portions of these illimitable 
domains most appealed to them. The 
liberty to commune with nature and with 
one another, to travel over our wonder- 
fully interesting world, or to devote 
themselves to some congenial avocation, 
artistic, scientific or otherwise, would 
afford happiness far greater than that 
now gained from the consumption of ex- 
pensive luxuries by the surfeited sons of 
opulence. The simpler the tastes and 
needs of the community, the less pro- 
duction is required to satisfy them, and 
thus, by combining the cultivation of 
simple tastes and needs with the stimu- 
lation of the productive arts, that portion 
of human life employed in compulsory 
labor might be, as time went on, indefi- 
nitely diminished in duration, while the 
portion employed in positive consump- 
tion would be proportionally increased. 
(4) Spontaneous production is to be 
distinguished from positive consumption 
only in the fact that it has indirect as 
well ‘as direct utility. Both classes of 
acts are a means to the gratification of 
tastes, but in gratifying a taste for pro- 
duction something useful is created 
which may be employed in subsequent 
consumption. Hence, other things being 
equal, tastes which lead men to produce 
are more useful than those which lead 
them to consume. Thus the pursuit of 
the fine arts is of very high utility, and 
the pursuit of sciewce is, if anything, 
even higher, because of the permanent 
and widely ramifying effect which an 
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increase of knowledge has upon the arts 
of life and the productive power of the 
community. If it may be said that any 
one of the four classes of useful acts is 
more useful than any of the others, it 
may with most propriety be said of 
spontaneous production. 

The foregoing brief examination is 
sufficient to reveal what two funda- 
mental policies must be adopted by na- 
tions in order to solve the problem of 
utility. These are: (1) Improvement of 
the arts thru the introduction of superior 
machinery and methods, to the end that 
mankind may be emancipated from com- 
pulsory production. (2) Improvement of 
men thru the education of their tastes 
and needs, to the end that the leisure 
made possible by the policy of industrial 
improvement may be employed in posi- 
tive consumption and spontaneous pro- 
duction. 

It is unnecessary to point out that the 


present policies of commercialism are , 


not at all like those of utilitarianism as 
above outlined. The two policies are 
indeed antipodean. “Commercialism 
would sacrifice everything—including 
happiness—to the attainment of wealth. 
Utilitarianism would sacrifice every- 
thing—including wealth—to the attain- 
ment of happiness.” The ideal of com- 
mercialism is to give everybody a job— 
to keep men eternally busy at compul- 
sory production. So profoundly indeed 
has that evil theory warped the minds of 
modern men that many of them actual- 
ly believe the emancipation of mankind 
from toil would be a misfortune. To 
them it seems natural and inevitable that 
the great majority should be the bond- 
men of commerce—mere brutes, unable 
to employ their leisure in any better way 
than in riot and dissipation. It is true 
that the brutalizing policies of commer- 
cialism tend to develop a degraded pop- 
ulace, and to the mind narrowed by wor- 
shipping the ideal of “business” it is nat- 
ural that no better condition of things 
can be imagined. But he who once ap- 
prehends the true goal of nations will 
perceive that fear of national leisure ‘con- 
stitutes confession of national failure. It 
is the business of the nation to see that 
its populace is one capable of converting 
their lives to the production of happi- 
ness, and if it finds them otherwise con- 


stituted its first duty is to adopt an edu- 
cational policy which will correct the 
evil, not to persist in an industrial pol- 
icy which can but continue it. “€ 

The practice of the theory of utilita- 
rianism, as herein formulated, will prob- 
ably require the adoptiom of socialistic 
policies, and it is the present custom to 
consider socialistic policies as destructive 
of individual liberty. This is because 
the word “liberty” in political discussion 
has ceased to have any but a formal 
meaning, and has degenerated into a 
mere sound, with which the demagog 
and the platitudinarian deceive the 
people. 

Liberty is necessary to a people’s hap- 
piness, and it is for that very reason that 
the policies of commercialism are inade- 
quate to fulfil the requirements of utili- 
tarianism. It is not sufficient to know 
that the people desire liberty and free- 
dom. It is necessary to inquire what 
kind of liberty and freedom they desire. 
They want liberty—true—but liberty to 
do what? They want freedom—true— 
but freedom for and from what? Do 
men want freedom for toil, despondency, 
disease and misery? and freedom from 
leisure, hope, health and happiness? Do 
they want liberty to indulge in compul- 
sory production and negative consump- 
tion, and liberty to avoid indulging in 
spontaneous production and positive con- 
sumption? No, this is not the kind of 
liberty they want. Under commercialism 
they have all the freedom for these 
things that their hearts can desire. The 
commercial economist may think, and 
apparently does think, that this is the va- 
riety of liberty that men crave; and he 
is to be credited with skill in pointing out 
the policies by which it can be realized. 
Nevertheless, he is mistaken. What 
men do want is freedom from toil, de- 
spondency, disease and misery, and free- 
dom for leisure, hope, health and happi- 
ness. What they do want is liberty to 
indulge in spontaneous production and 
positive consumption, and liberty ‘to 
avoid indulging in compulsory produc- 
tion and negative consumption. To real- 
ize this kind of liberty the present pol- 
icies of commercialism are not in the 
least adapted; whereas the suggested 
policies of utilitarianism are adapted in 
a high degree. If the people wanted lib- 
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erty to be unhappy the present policies 
would satisfy them. As they want lib- 
erty to be happy, they must adopt new 
ones. 

The theory of utilitarianism is doubt- 
less so far socialistic that it requires the 
nation to attend to its own business, in- 
stead of leaving its business to be at- 
tended to by individuals whose economic 
situation makes, and must make, their 
interests opposed to that of the nation. 
ZEsop, the wise man of antiquity, taught 
that when a man wants anything done 
well he must do it himself, and the policy 
of AZsop applied to nations is called de- 
mocracy. Democracy has arisen be- 
cause the experience of ages has taught 
that when a nation wants anything done 
well it must do it itself, and the policy 
of democracy applied to industry is 
called socialism. In other words, if the 
nation wants its industries operated in 


” socialism.* 
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its interests, it must operate them itself, 
and in an age in which the well-being of 
all men depends upon the conduct of so- 
cialized industry, utilitarianism requires 
In this, as in other respects, 
utilitarianism is the antithesis of com- 
mercialism, the latter being not only in- 
correct, but inconsistent ; the former be- 
ing both correct and consistent. 

The first postulate of commercialism 
is that the business of a nation is to pro- 
duce wealth. The second is that it shall 
not stick to business. The first postulate 
of utilitarianism is that the business of a 
nation ts to produce happiness. The sec- 
ond is that it shall stick to business. 


Boston, Mass. 





* Tho utilitarianism requires socialism, i. e., demo- 
cratic socialism, it does not necessarily require the 
present Socialist party, for a Socialist party may fail 
to provide Socialism as successfully as a ae Rae 
party fails to provide Republicanism or a Democratic 
party to provide Democracy. 


Standardized Industry 


BY PROF. EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS, Ph.D. 


R. MACKAYE’S translucent ex- 
M position of wherein consists the 
happiness of nations is right in 

line with the best thought of our time. 
There is hardly a big man in sociology 
who will not heartily agree with him. 
The clash between commercial and 
utilitarian policies is all about us. In- 
stance the refusal to rescue the children 
from the factory and send them to 
school; the letting girls wreck their 
health and unfit themselves for mother- 
hood in four or five years rather than 
pay a little more for ribbons or gloves 
or bon-bons; the opposition to the labor 
unions that are absolutely the only thing 
that stands between the workingmen and 
the aging, killing pace of work that more 
and more the employing corporation 
seeks to force upon them; the allowing 
of private interests to butcher the natural 
wealth of the Far West—under the name 
of “developing” the country—as they 
butchered the seal and the sea otter of 
Alaska ; the willingness of good and con- 
scientious men to let the wheels of in-' 


dustry and transportation redden and 
redden rather than pare a dividend in 
order to introduce safety appliances and 
methods; the reluctance to deal vigor- 
ously with alcoholism or deleterious 
adulteration or fake medicines, lest there- 
by we “hurt business.” 

I do not, however, conclude with Mr. 
Mackaye that the public cannot assert its 
neglected interest without taking over 
industry. What I think I see coming is 
an era of standardized private business 
when—over such area as still responds 
to competition—enterprises floating only 
standard securities, using only standard 
materials, employing only adult workers 
for a standard day, at a standard pace, 
amid standard conditions of safety and 
sanitation, will provide the consuming 
public with a standard product. Even 
within this harness there will still be left 
much room for the play of that inge- 
nuity, progressiveness and efficiency 
which are so liable to vanish from a gov- 
ernment industry no longer feeling the 
enlivening prick of competition. 

Mapison,- Wis, 





The Elements of Vanity and Pride 


BY PROF. FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS. LL.D. 


ought to seek, and to persuade 

them to seek it, are two very dif- 
ferent things. He must be an ingenious 
man who would find the fallacy in Mr. 
Mackaye’s analysis of the conditions 
upon which the greatest happiness of 
mankind depends. And if mankind were 
rationally and persistently striving to at- 
tain greatest happiness, I think that it 


é bx show clearly what goal nations 


would not take long to bring the pro- , 


grams of statesmen and the efforts of the 
multitude into line with Mr. Mackaye’s 
plan of operations. 

Unhappily, mankind, strange as the 
proposition looks when printed out in 
cold type, is not at present seeking its 
greatest happiness. It is not, in fact, to 


any great extent interested in its greatest 


happiness. To be so interested, and sys- 
tematically to aim at the utilitarian goal, 
mankind must first become rational, and 
I estimate that it will be some years at 
least before we shall arrive at the rational 
stage of psychologicat evolution. The 
vast majority of men is made up as yet 
of instinctive persons, imitative persons, 
superstitious persons, dogmatic persons, 
tradition-loving persons and convention- 
following persons, together with a large 
contingent of those interesting individ- 
uals whose characters were described by 
the lamented Mr. Joshua Billings as a 
concentrated essence of “pure cussed- 
ness.” 

Now, Mr. Mackaye, as an exception- 
ally intelligent person, will be among the 
first to acknowledge, I suppose, that a 
population composed in the main of un- 
reasoning beings cannot be expected to 
regulate its conduct by a utilitarian phil- 
osophy. And, as a matter of fact, it 
does not regulate its conduct by intel- 
lectual processes, properly so-called, of 
any kind. If nations can be said to have 
“aims in life,” as individuals are sup- 
posed to have—and I see nothing absurd 
in the assumption—it is quite clear that 
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the chief aim in life of every important 
modern nation is simply to be “it,” just 
as the chief aim in life of the average 
individual is to be “it.” In other words, 
individual and nation are really thinking 
what they look like to their neighbors 
when they strut. The average man and 
his wife, and the average nation and her 
colony, are as yet in that stage of devel- 
opment wherein vanity and pride, mani- 
festing themselves concretely in the pas- 
sion to outdo others—not in the realities 
of achievement, but in appearance and 
glory—are the prime consideration. 
Moved by this passion, they are enraged 
when their claims are not admitted, and 
they are ready to quarrel or go to war 
when they are “insulted.” 

Because these are the real motives that 
actuate men and nations, they continue 
to follow the economy of commercialism 
instead of the economy of happiness. 
Wealth is power, and power is the where- 
withal to swagger. There is, however, a 
simple and familiar economic law which 
assures us that one of these days they 
will begin to work out of the economy 
of commercialism and to work their way 
gradually into the economy of happiness, 
just as once upon a time they worked 
out of mercantilism into commercialism. 
It is: the law of diminishing returns. 
When the forests have been destroyed 
and the coal mines worked to a standstill ; 
when the nitrogen has been taken from 
the wheat lands and the birds have been 
annihilated at the demand of the mil- 
liners; when the labor of women and 
children has been exploited to the point 
of social degeneracy in order that a privi- 
leged class may lead lives of idle luxury, 
the world will begin to turn to the econ- 
omy of happiness. Then some antiqua- 
rian will dig out of the archives this 
INDEPENDENT of July 4, 1907, and, re- 
printing Mr. Mackaye’s article, will ap- 
pend thereto the all-sufficient comment: 
“What fools we mortals be!” 


ConumpBia University, New Yorx City, 





Happiness More Than Pleasure 


BY HUGO MUNSTERBERG, Ph.D., LL.D. 


[Professor Munsterberg holds the chair of Psychology in Harvard University. 


He is a 


leading and much valued authority on philosophy, and has served, by his German book on 


“American Traits,” 


R. MACKAYE’S brilliant essay 
M on the “Happiness of Nations” 
is perfectly consistent: if the 
goal of the nations is the greatest pleas- 
ure of the greatest number of men, the 
economic creeds ought to be revised ac- 
cordingly. He suggests that to reach 
such end the commercialism of the past 
ought to be transformed ifito a rational 
socialism of the future. Whether that 
would be the most effective form of the 
desired revision or whether the goal 
might be approached by other means is 
a problem which the economists might 
discuss. As a psychologist I have no 
need of entering into that discussion. My 
interest belongs rather to the presupposi- 
tion itself: is it really true that the great- 
est pleasure of the greatest number is the 
true happiness of the nations and thus 
their real goal? The conclusion may be 
correctly drawn from the premises, but 
the premises seem to me entirely mis- 
taken. 

The whole utilitarian argument—as to 
which, on the whole, the commercialists 
and the socialists pretty well agree—is 
built on a psychological fallacy ; pleasure 
and pain are taken as identical with 
happinéss and unhappiness. Of course 
the choice of words is arbitrary, but 
we all mean_ probably by _happi- 
ness the satisfaction of our de- 
mands. Now we must certainly have 
some discrimination between the satis- 
faction of our personal demands and sat- 
isfaction of our over-personal demands. 
Personal are all demands which refer to 
my individual welfare: my bodily feel- 
ings, all that wealth can bring to me, 
food and clothes, all personal enjoyment 
and health; but also fame and success 
and power. Only the fulfillment of 
these demands for one’s own person is 
pleasure. But besides these personal de- 
mands we have others which do not re- 
fer to our personality, but to the world 
in which we live. The fulfillment of 


as an intermediary between his adopted and his native land.—EpirTor.] 


such over-personal or impersonal de-~ 
mands is happiness too, but this happi- 
ness is then not pleasure. 

We all demand, for instance, that 
there be order and connection and con- 
sistency in the world; and that which 
fulfills this demand we call truth. That 
is no demand for ourselves, and truth 
is, therefore, first of all, not a source of 
personal pleasure, but an over-personal 
satisfaction—as the philosopher calls it, 
an absolute value. Of course such value 
may also, incidentally, bring us personal 
pleasure; the knowledge of the truth 
may be useful for our personal advan- 
tage or we may have a refined pleasure 
from acquiring the knowledge, but all 
that does not give to the truth its real 
meaning. The true satisfaction which 
truth brings is the fulfillment of the 
strictly over-personal desire for order in 
the world. But we have other such de- 
mands. We desire, for instance, that 
the parts of any whole may harmonize 
with each other: the fulfillment of this 
demand comes to us thru beauty. Of 
course here again beauty may appeal 
also to our personal sensations, may en- 
tertain and tickle us, but that effect on 
us is: certainly not the meaning of a 
drama or a symphony: its value is over- 
personal. Or we may demand that the 
purposes and wills which we meet real- 
ize themselves in the world; this self- 
realization of the deepest will is what we 
call morality. Morality exists thus in 
the world again not for individual pleas- 
ure; the moral character has an eternal 
value; the moral deed fulfills an over- 
individual demand. Or we may demand 
that this world of ours have an ultimate 
unity, that truth, beauty and morality 
become one, and that the order of the 
world and the harmony of life and the 
self-realization of the will do not con- 
tradict one another: religion fulfills that 
demand and its meaning has again no 
reference to pleasure. The list of such 
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over-individual demands is much longer, 
but these cases may suggest already how 
our life abounds in fulfillments of desires 
which are not personal, and that means 
in happiness which does not come in 
question from the point of view of 
pleasure. 

Pleasure is thus only a limited part of 
happiness, and the greatest pleasure of 
the greatest number is only a fraction of 
the happiness of the nations. The satis- 
faction of the over-individual demands, 
without reference to personal pleasures— 
that is the happiness that really counts, 
and that is the true grandeur of the na- 
tions. If it were otherwise, no economic 
policies were needed, as_ psychology 
makes it most probable that the sum of 
personal pleasure and displeasure does 
not change much by any _ scheme. 
Pleasure and displeasure are only: rela- 
tive; the average level may be low or 
high---pleasure and pain count only by 
distances from the level. The savages 
have as much pleasure and displeasure 
as we have, and the fishes in the water 
are not more unhappy than men. Ev- 
- ery progress to comfort brings also new 
sources of dissatisfaction, and every new 
opportunity brings new disappointments. 
The Carnegies tell us everywhere that 
they had more pleasure from the first 
shilling than later from millions, and 
suicide for financial reasons is never 
committed by the poorest. Man’s mind 
finds its biological equilibrium under any 
external conditions ; from the standpoint 
of pleasure production, it was a wasted 
effort, what we call four thousand years 
of civilization and progress: eating and 
loving gave that just as well five thou- 
sand years ago. 

But if true happiness belongs to the 
satisfaction of the over-individual de- 
mands, and is thus in itself independent 
from pleasure—however much _ the 
values and the pleasures may be inter- 
twined—then the history of the nations 
has not been in vain. Not to gain 
wealth as a source of pleasure, but to 
build up systems of truth and beauty, of 
law and morality, of philosophy and re- 
ligion, is then the purpose and the mean- 


ing of that endless strife; not to fulfil 
individual desires for pleasure, but to 
fulfil the higher demands for values, it 
was necessary to overcome savagery and 
to raise the level. History is truly with- 
out progress if the low happiness of 
pleasure is the goal ; history is one steady 
progress if the goal is the higher hap- 
piness, the satisfaction of over-individual 
demands which lie beyond pain and 
pleasure. 

But if life is to be viewed from that 
higher tower, economic activity too may 
take on a different aspect. Commercial 
activity which results merely from the 
personal craving for pleasure ought to 
lead, indeed, to some narrow regulation 
of all productions, and, finally, we may 
land at socialism. To be sure, even then 
it might be doubtful whether or not so- 
cialism would be too monotonous and 


-would thus, by the pain of tiresomeness 


and emptiness, poison the new source of 
pleasure. But however that may be, it is 
evident that economics has a different 
meaning if the over-personal demand 
sets in; not our own profit, but the de- 
velopment of the resources of the world 
is then the ideal. Just as we seek order 
and harmony and self-realization and 
unity thru truth and beauty and morality 
and religion, we seek the development of 
the world of things thru the over-per- 
sonal value of economic progress. Ev- 
ery step forward in production and dis- 
tribution is then an absolute value, is a 
good in itself, worthy of the efforts of 
men. Nature is given to us as the ma- 
terial of our work; we have to bring it 
to its highest efficiency in human ser- 
vice; and to strive for that end is an 
ideal work not less than to create science 
and art and justice in the universe. That 
is the spirit in which the really great 
men of commerce and industry have al- 
ways lived up to their task, which is 
trivialized when it is tied down to per- 
sonal pleasure. As long as such an 
idealistic spirit is alive, utilitarianism 
and socialism cannot be the words of in- 
spiration, if the true happiness of the 
nations is the goal. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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Herculaneum 


BY T. ASHBY, Litt.D. 


Tue Director oF THE British ScHoot or Rome. 


HE name of Herculaneum, owing to 
fi the initiation by Professor Wald- 
stein of a scheme for its excava- 

by international co-operation, has 
been much before the public during the 


tion 


last three years. The Italian Govern- 
ment has now -decided that the work 
shall be done by Italian archeologists 
and with Italian money, and are of opin- 
ion that better results will be eventually 
attained by proceeding gradually at first 
than by commencing the enterprise on a 
large scale. 
Naples section of the archeological de- 
partment of the Ministry of Public In- 
struction are no doubt the best judges, 
and we may fairly hope that, now that 


Of that the officials of the’ 


Italy has reserved to herself the right to 
carry out this important work, she will 
consider it a point of honor to commence 
it promptly and carry it thru to its com- 
pletion, unless (which is improbable) 
preliminary investigations unmistakably 
indicate that the results of further work 
would not justify the undoubtedly con- 
siderable pecuniary sacrifices involved. 

In the meantime let us, by shortly ex- 
amining the history of Herculaneum 
and of the excavations which have al- 
ready been made on the site, try to form 
an idea of what may reasonably be ex- 
pected from it. 

Herculaneum, according to our classi- 
cal authorities, was situated between twa 
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streams at the foot of Mount Vesuvius, 
on a hill overlooking the sea, with a har- 
bor which was safe at all seasons. 

Of its earlier history’ we know noth- 
ing; its name, of course, led to a tradi- 
tion of its foundation by Hercules, on 
his voyage, it is said, from Spain to 
Italy. It was in all probability of Greek 
origin, and belonged successively, we are 
told, to the Oscans, Etruscans and 
Samnites. It fell under the power of 
Rome during the Samnite wars (Liv. 


however, it suffered considerably from 
an earthquake, which did considerable 
damage thruout the region between 
Naples and Nocera, and was very severe 
at Pompeii. As to Herculaneum itself, 


Seneca tells us that part of the town 
fell, and that the stability of the rest was 
none too secure. 

We have a contemporary record in the 
shape of an inscription of the restora- 
tion in 76 B. C. by Vespasian of the tem- 
ple of the Mother of the Gods, which 
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viii, 25), and remained faithful until the 
Social War, in which it joined the Italian 
allies. It escaped, apparently, with com- 
paratively mild treatment for its re- 
bellion, and was much frequented as a 
resort by Romans of wealth, the imperial 
house being among the owners of villas 
there in the first century A. D. It owed 
its vogue, no doubt, to the beauty of its 
situation on the shores of the Gulf of 
Naples, sheltered by Vesuvius on the 
northeast, and easily accessible by the 
coast road from Naples, from which it 
is only five miles distant. In 63 A. D., 
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had been overthrown by this earthquake. 
Only three years later the town was 
utterly destroyed by the famous eruption 
of Vesuvius, which overwhelmed Pom- 
peii, in which Pliny the Elder, then in 
command of the fleet at Misenum, per- 
ished from suffocation at Stabiz (the 
modern Castellammare), a victim both 
to his zeal as an observer and to his 
energy in rendering aid to the dis- 
tressed. 

The configuration of the coast was en- 
tirely altered by this catastrophe. The 
rocky ridge on which the town stood—an 
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older lava stream, no doubt, and there- 
fore the safest place for a settlement, 
inasmuch as subsequent streams might 
be expected to take the depressions on 
each side of it—and these depressions 
themselves have alike disappeared, and 
the coast runs in a straight line several 
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hundred yards further out than it did 
before. 

Herculaneum was, like Pompeii, over- 
whelmed by dust and ash, but the condi- 
tions under which they were deposited 
were somewhat different. At Pompeii 
the ashes remained almost entirely dry, 


“and did not, therefore, solidify; but at 


Herculaneum, which is closer to Vesu- 
vius, torrents of rain must have rushed 
down and mingled with the ashes, which 
were thus in parts consolidated into a 





PLATO. HERCULANEUM. 
harder mass, tho in parts they would be 
a good deal softer. Heavy rain acting on 
the materials thrown up in the spring of 
1906 has produced precisely similar re- 
sults. 

The lava streams which are found on 
the site of Herculaneum are at a higher 
level, overlying the ashes, and belong to 
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CELEBRATED BRONZE MERCURY FROM HER 
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a later eruption. Nor is there any basis 
for the supposition that Herculaneum 
was buried by a mass of velcanic mud, 
which would by this time have become 
homogeneous and very compact. 

The history of previous excavations 
has been told by Prof: Michele Ruggiero 
(“Storia degli Scavi di Ercolano,” 
Naples, 1885). 

It is commonly but erroneously stated 
that the site of Herculaneum was abso- 
lutely unknown until, in 1709, the Aus- 
trian General, Count Elbeuf, accidentally 
hit upon the theater, his workmen being 
engaged in digging a well. As a fact he 
was actually searching for antiquities, 
and sank, not a well, but a shaft (the 
Italian word pozzo may mean either), 
with this purpose in view. The work 
‘continued for about five years, but was 
carried on quite irregularly, various 
points in the theater (which was not then 
recognized as such) being tried, and 
some portions of the buildings near it. 
Some statues were found, two of which 
(female portrait heads) are now in Dres- 
den. In 1738 King Charles III of 
Naples commenced operations in a more 
thoro manner. The excavations contin- 
ued for many years and led to the dis- 
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covery of the true character of the the- 
ater, to the finding of what may be a 
part of the forum, of three temples, of a 
building with colonnades erroneously 
called a basilica, resembling the building 
of Eumachia at Pompeii, adorned with 
fine statues, among them those of 
the Balbi, of a few tombs, and of a large 
villa, in which were found the famous 
papyrus rolls, now preserved in the 
museum at Naples, comprising the 
library of the owner of the villa, a fol- 
lower of the Epicurean school of philos- 
ophy. Here were also discovered some 
of the finest bronzes of the Naples Mu- 
seum, such as the seated Mercury, the 
head of the bearded Dionysus, and oth- 
ers. In 1755 the King founded the 
Academy of Herculaneum for the inves- 
tigation and publication of the results, 
and the magnificent work issued by this 
‘nstitution in nine folio volumes (‘Le 
Antichita di Ercolano”) caused a con- 
siderable interest in the learned world. 
Its publication began in 1757 and was 
completed in 1792. 

Pompeii, however, was a good deal 
more easy to excavate, and the work 
there progressed somewhat faster. For, 
while at Herculaneum it was necessary 
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to work entirely by tunneling, at Pom- 
peii the buildings of the ancient city 
could easily be laid bare in the ordinary 
way, Owing to the lightness of the mate- 
rial with which they were covered. 

It has sometimes been believed that the 
excavations of Charles III, tho not car- 
ried on with sufficient care, had at least 
crossed, with their tunnels, the whole 
area of the city. Professor Barnabee, 
however (“Atti dei Lincei,” Sec. III, 
Vol. II, p. 751), is of the opinion that 
the area covered by these researches was 
not very extensive. Nor do we know 
with accuracy the extent and size of the 
ancient city. 

The excavations were carried on for a 
while under his successor, Ferdinand 
IV, but abandcned in 1776, and not re- 
sumed until 1828. A group of houses 
was discovered at a depth of only fortv 
feet, and the work was continued until 
1855, with many interruptions. 

It was not taken up again until 1869, 
when very little success was attained, 
and since 1875 practically nothing has 
been done except repairs. 

The work has always been carried on 
under considerable difficulties, owing to 
the existence of the town of Resina 
above the site, and the considerable depth 
of the excavations below the surface, 
necessitating their prosecution entirely 
by subterranean galleries, except in the 
case of the Scavi Nuovi of the nineteenth 
century. It has, indeed, often been the 
case that the materials from one cutting 
were simply used to fill up a previous 
one, instead of being transported to the 
' surface; and the system of excavation 
led to the buildings themselves being 
often seriously damaged. 

The theater is the only one of the 
buildings examined in the eighteenth 
century which is still accessible, and, 
faintly lighted as it is, its plan obscured 
by the buttresses which have been built 
to support the rock above, it is no easy 
matter to form an accurate idea of it. 
The so-called Scavi Nuovi of the nine- 
teenth century on the other hand, only 
lie forty feet below the present surface 
and are open to the air. Here a street 
and several houses, the largest of them 
known as that of Argus from a painting 
found in it, have been brought to light. 
The street descends steeply toward the 


shore, which at that period must have 
been close by. A small portion of a 
group of public baths (therme) was 
also found, but it was not possible to pro- 
ceed further with the excavation of it, as 
it lay on the edge of the area which be- 
longed to the Government. 

And so we come down to the present 
time. The expense of a systematic ex- 


cavation of Herculaneum is such that the 
problem has never been faced until now; 
and it is clear that, if the quality and con- 
dition of preservation of the buildings 
and objects found is at all equal to that 
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of those which have already been ex- 
tracted from the ruins, the work will be 
of such surpassing interest and import- 
ance that to abandon it before its com- 
pletion would be, to say the least of it, 
highly regrettable. But we may surely 
trust that the Italian Government, with- 
out prejudice to the considerable amount 
of other important archeological work 
now in hand or shortly to be undertaken 
in Italy, will not fail to carry thru this 
great enterprise which it has, exercising 
an undoubted right, decided to carry 
thru without foreign assistance. 


Rome, Itaty. 





The Real Russian: People at Church 


BY WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING 


RussIAN 


to assure the world that the real 

Russian people, the hundred mil- 
lion peasants, are and always have been 
contented, loya! and devoted subjects. 
This is only the last example of the long 
campaign of slander against its own peo- 
ple that constitutes one of the worst 
crimes of the Russian Government. We 


r | *HE Czar and his Ministers continue 
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papers and the misrepresentations oi 
officials on all occasions, it has been im- 
possible to get at reliable and general in- 
formation on the very questions that un- 
derlie all the rest; the actual conditions 




















ANIKIN. 


A peasant born and one of the founders of the 
Peasants’ Party in the Duma. 

“The people’s representatives point out that the 
peasants are and always have been in a rebellious 
state.” 


know some of the infamies of the Czar- 
ism, but there is still a great deal of which 
we know nothing. Thru the rigid cen- 
sorship of all the news at home, the sys- 
tematic bribery of many foreign news- 
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GREGORY PETROV. 

The famous and popular priest who was shut up in 
a monastery because he was elected to the Duma from 
St. Petersburg. 

“Subjected to the police, even the relatively small 
number of priests who possess the attributes of spirit- 
ual leadership are powerless to assume it.” 


of the villages where four-fifths of the 
people live, the present development of 
the peasants, their attitude to the Czar, 
the Church, the officials, the landlords 


and the Revolution. With so little re- 
liable knowledge we have been at the 
mercy of the statements of unscrupulous 
officials. 

Since the peasants have twice sent 
Revolutionary and Socialist deputies to 
the Duma we have begun to get at the 
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truth. The people’s own chosen repre- 
sentatives point out that the peasants are 
and always have been in a rebellious 
state, that the history of the Russian 
peasantry has been that of an unending 
series of revolts and that the only reason 
a revolution has not yet overturned the 
Government is the terrible brute-power 
of the half million semi-foreign Cossacks 
that guard the Czar. 

We would have small sympathy with 
a people that Lad so little manhood and 
so little love of freedom as 


sian is right. But the peasants of Rus- 
sia are both poor and _ illiterate, Are 
their poverty and lack of education also 
part of the “highest expression possible 
to the human individual?” The late head 
of the Holy Church could well give an 
authoritative answer, since he was also 
the most venerated adviser of both Alex- 
ander III and of the present Czar. That 
terrible old man (Pobiedonostsev) op- 
posed general education along with 
newspapers and everything else that 





humbly to submit to the curse fF 
of a Czarism. To the degree 

to which we believed the of- 
ficial statements that Russian 
people were loyal and content- 
ed under that system, we were 
ready to believe, also the other 
attacks on their character, 
that came directly or indirectly 
from the same quarter. Before 
the peasants had an oppor- 
tunity to voice themselves in 
their national parliament, 
their enemies, the officials, had 
already succeeded in implant- 
ing in the consciousness and 
literatures of foreign na- 
tions a vague and _ indefinite 
but none the less obnoxious 
picture portraying them as a 
dull and indolent race, igno- 
rant, hard drinking, fanaticall¥ 
religious and stupidly devoted 
to the Czar. 

In Russia itself the Czar’s 
defenders carried their attacks 
on the peasants’ character so 
far as to reduce them to ab- 
surdity. As patriotic Russians 
they pretended, of course, that 











most of the shameful charac- 
teristics they attributed to the 
people are, after all, virtues, 
and that the key to the peas- 
ants’ psychology, the great- 
est of all virtues, is self-renun- 
ciation! This is “the highest expression 
possible to the human individual,” since 
it makes of him the perfect subject of 
those divine Russian institutions the ab- 
solute Czarism and the “changeless” 
Church. 

According to the professional Russian 
patriots or Slavophils, whatever is Rus- 


A TYPICAL : 
RoBes AND STANDING BEFORE THE GILDED ALTAR. 
“The people loved these forms as they were-and believed they 
had a God-given right to them.” 


Vittace Priest Deckep Ovut 1N His SACERDOTAL 


might develop the slightest spirit of free- 
dom. He developed his ideas to their 
logical conclusion and fearlessly an- 
nounced, to a world that still refuses to 
believe its ears and does not yet realize 
the full monstrosity of his doctrine, that 
“inertia is the fulcrum of progress” and 
“poverty, lowliness, depravation and 
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to give an estimate of the 
peasants’ “actual creative 
power.” But it is precisely 
this positive creative power 
that we want to understand. 
The real character of the 
peasant has remained a mys- 
tery. He constitutes the great 
unknown element of the white 
race. He is the most interest- 
ing human problem of the 
time. If his nature is unde- 
veloped it is in the same pro- 
portion unfixt and unspoiled— 
in other words, that of the 
generic man. He will come to 
his majority in the twentieth 
century more freed from tra- 
dition than our own pioneers 
in the nineteenth. The Rus- 
sian Revolution that is bound 
sooner or later to end in his 
favor will not only make him 
master of half Europe and 








Priest or “Pore” in His 


LOTHES. 


THe Same VILLAGE 


“Economically dependent on the poorest peasants, who often 
find they can make a better bargain in proportion to the amount 


of vodka they can persuade him to drink.” 


self - denial are the true lot of man.” 
Such are the ideas that have ruled and 
guided the present Czar! 

This “official character” of the peas- 
ants has been so lorig and so variously 
repeated that it has influenced even the 


most liberal foreigners. The monu- 
mental work of a well-known French 
publicist, Leroy Beaulieu, like that of a 
host of other writers, is marred by con- 
tinued reference to “mysticism,” “fatal- 
ism” and “passive endurance” as the 
chief traits of the peasant’s character. 
Yet may not such passive qualities; as 
far as they really do exist, be simply the 
temporary results of oppression? Mys- 
ticism may arise from the very keenness 
of the desire for a rational explanation 
of life on the part of those to whom 
knowledge is denied ; fatalism may come 
from the intensity of frustrated longing 
for a better régime, passive endurance 
from the futility of resistance to a 
stronger physical power. Leroy Beau- 
lieu himself acknowledged that he had 
only spoken of negative qualities, for he 
found it impossible at the time he wrote 
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_ Asia, and revolutionize the re- 
lations of the world powers; it 
will decide the fate of every 
democratic movement on the 
Continent and give a new in 
spiration to the international 

movement for economic equality. 

It was because he was unfree that the 
peasants were something of an unknown 
quantity, even to his most educated and 
progressivé compatriots. But since the 
first meeting of the Duma their pent-up 
opinions and feelings, finding their first 
general outlet of history, have burst out 
in unmistakable clearness. It appears, 
in contradiction to everything the Gov- 
ernment has claimed, that the peasant is 
everywhere in a rebellious state, either 
against the officials or the Czar; that he 
is a democrat in everything and a social- 
ist with regard to the land; that he is al- 
most without race prejudice and liberal 
and even independent in his religious 
views. Yet there can no longer be the 
slightest doubt; the two elections are 
substantiated by tens of thousands of 
village meetings endorsing the action 
and attitude of the people’s representa- 
tives and by thousands of cases in which 
the peasants have gone to imprisonment, 
exile and death for supporting these 
same opinions. 

It seems that the spiritual, if not the 
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physical, resistance of the people has 
risen proportionately to the unreason, in- 
justice and violence of the ruling caste. 
Instead of devotion to the Czar there 
reigns in the mind of the peasant a su- 
preme indifference to the spirit of his 
laws and an almost equal indifference to 
the authority of his Church. In this the 
Russian is removed at once from the 
subserviency of the German peasant be- 
fore his officials and that of the South- 
ern Italian before his priests. 

There could be no greater contrast 
than that between the position among 
the people of the Roman Catholic and 
the Greek churches. In both the popu- 
lar religion is another thing from the 
religion of the heads of the Church. But 
the popular saints, the real spiritual 
power of both churches among the peas- 
antry are not in Russia, as elsewhere, 
simply lesser gods, less pow- 
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earthly divinities. The Emperor Vladi- 
mir, descendant of one of the Norse con- 
querors of the land, was impressed with 
the glory of Constantinople and the 
Greek Church, and proceeded quite in 
the scientific spirit to send a commission 
to study it and the other Christian 
Churches. They returned overcome by 
the beauty of the singing, temples and 
service of the Greeks. They seemed con- 
sciously to be seeking beauty of form. 
They complained that they found no 
gladness among the Bulgarians, and no 
beauty in the temples of the Germans, 
but among the Greeks they found such 
beauty that they knew not how to tell 
of it; they no longer knew, they said, 
“whether they were in heaven or earth!” 
“It is there,” they reported, “that God 
dwells among men, and their service sur- 
passes that of any land.” So on the 





erful than the Deity, tho 
equally remote and. mysteri- 
ous, they are actual, everyday . 
peasants. In the innumerable 
legends about their doings they 
are made to behave themselves 
not as superhuman saints of 
the Catholic peasantry, but as 
all too human Russian mujiks. 
St. Nicholas, the greatest of 
them all, is simply an infinitely 
shrewd and kindly old “mujik” 
who nevertheless often gets 
the better of Christ in their 
little arguments and lives on 
by no means subservient terms 
with God. 

The story of the origin of 
the Russian Church gives the 
best symbol of its position to- 
day. Before their “conver- 
sion” to Christianitv the 
ancient Slavs had a very sim- 
ple and flexible form of belief. 
They were not idolaters nor 
worshipers of many _ gods, 
they had no priests, and their 
cult was limited to that of 
Svarog, the God of heaven 
and light, certainly a rather 











spiritual deity, who might well 
symbolize the universe and its 
life, and to a lesser degree to 
that of his two children—fire 
and the sun—also not very 


A Cevepratep Frencn Artist’s SKETCH OF ONIPHO, A PEASANT 


MEMBER OF THE First Duma. 


Now exiled to Siberia for life, and a popular hero and martyr. 
“The peasants go to imprisonment, exile and death for their 
opinions.’ 
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strength of the beauty of its service, its 
temples and its singing, and in return for 
the hand of a princess of the Eastern 
Empire, Vladimir was baptized, and gave 
up his promising design of capturing 
Constantinople, which, if accomplished, 
might well have transformed the history 
of Europe and the world. No sooner 
was he: Christianized than, with the true 
gesture of a Czar, he ordered his people 
led to the rivers and baptized. So was 
Russia converted to the Greek Church. 
In the same spirit a law among the 
statutes today requires every Russian 
citizen who does not belong to some other 
“recognized” creed to attend at least once 
every year the orthodox service. In- 
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bargain in proportion to the amount of 
vodka they can persuade him to drink. 
The priests are the political agents of the 
Government and the peasants do not fail 
to feel and resent it. They received full 
instruction, for instance, as to what they 
were to say about the Duma. The out- 
raged peasants replied by ceasing to go 
to church, by refusing to do any labor 
for the priests, and even in some cases by 
proposing thru the village meetings to 
‘take away their land. Subjected econom- 
ically to the peasants and politically to 
the police, even the relatively small num- 
‘ber of the priests that possess the attrib- 
utes to assume moral leadership ‘are with- 
out the power to assume it. 














“In the sombre villages the most beautiful or least ugly spot is the church.” 


numerable other enactments of the kind 
have followed without interruption since 
the time of Vladimir’s baptism, and 
naturally without any spiritual effect. 
As in the earliest days also, the priest 
does not enter seriously into the peasant’s 
life. In some parts of the country he is 
not deemed strictly necessary even at the 
marriage ceremony. In a certain village 
where the priest offered to charge too 
high for the christening, the peasants 
proposed to carry it thru without his aid. 
The priests are nearly always paid in 
kind for each service, and so are econom- 
ically dependent on the poorest peasants, 
who often find they can make a better 


In what then does the peasants’ ortho- 
doxy consist? In the first place he has 
shown an unconquerable tendency not to 
be orthodox at all but to do his own re- 
ligious thinking. When several centur- 
ies ago another of the Czars appointed a 
commission to study again the original 
forms of the Greek Church, which were 
supposed to have degenerated and pro- 
posed new ceremonies accordingly, he 
was met by a variety of passive resist- 
ance as obstinate and successful as the 
world has ever. seen. The passive re- 
sisters, the “Old Believers,” were satis- 
fied with the “Slavic” Church and the 
forms they had themselves developed. 
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The “Old Believers” were not a sect, 
they were simply the more obstinate 
fighters amongst the peasants. The peo- 
ple were fighting for what has always 














“It is enough to remember that Tolstoi has con- 
fessed his deep indebtedness to both Molokhani and 
Doukhobors.” : 

(An unpublished photograph taken especially for my 
use 7 the time of my visit to Yasnaya Polyana in 
1906. 


drawn them to the Church as it drew thé 
commission of Vladimir a thousand 
years ago. In the somber, isolated and 
often starving villages of the forests and 
steppes the most beautiful or least ugly 
spot is the Church, the most interesting 
occasion its service, while its singing is 
a real source of inspiration and delight. 
The genius of the people, working thru 
the Church, has developed an original 
and truly beautiful music that is a light 
in the peasants’ lives. -The people loved 
these forms as they were; they consid- 
ered they had a God-given right to them. 
The Czar, “absolute” as he was, had 
gone beyond his powers and they re- 
fused to allow his interference with the 
innocent consolations of their village life. 
The Czar, on the other hand, realized 
that one freedom leads to another and 
has claimed with equal obstinacy until 
today that God, having entrusted him 
with the absolute mastery of the peasant 
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bodies, has also made him the tyrant of 
their souls. 

A large portion of the peasants still 
go to the Czar’s Church, but they do not 
obey his priests and they have developed 
a morality of their own making. An- 
other large part have not been deterred 
by the most terrible persecution from 
creating a religion also after their own 
ideas. The tendency to break away 
altogether from the priests is general. 
A large part of the “Old Believers,” es- 
pecially those who settled in outlying 
districts where priests were difficult to 
obtain, decided finally to do without them 
altogether. The idea spread all over the 
country, and, of course, led these “priest- 
less” ones, as they are called, to do their 
religious thinking for themselves. The 
result is, perhaps, as large a body of sin- 
cere and rationalistic religious thinking 
as is to be found among the people of 
any land. 

But the religious evolution did not 
stop here. It has continued and grown 
with the increase of education and travel, 
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and the new life and occupations of the 
people in this already half-modernized 
country. Along with a revolution as pro- 
found as the French, is going on a popu- 
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lar religious reformation comparable 
only to the peasants’ movements of 
Luther’s time. The “priestless” schism 
still retained some of the external fea- 
tures of the Greek Church. The peas- 
ants have also created systems of new 
religious belief on an entirely independ- 
ent basis. The subtlety, simplicity and 
dignity of these beliefs has charmed and 
even won many of their observers. It is 
enough to remember that Tolstoi has 
confessed his deep indebtedness to both 
the Molokani and Doukhobors. Tho 
they are still in process of growth and 
development, their adherents are already 
numbered by the millions. The Govern- 


ment is straining every nerve to hide 
conditions that promise to undermine the 


very foundations of the old régime. 
Minister Stolvpin has again assured the 
world and the second Duma with the ful! 
approval of the Czar, that it is the Im- 
perial Church that has constituted “the 
chief-source of the spiritual power of the 
people.” A moment later he mentioned 
as subject to possible amendment the law 
by which the conversion of any member 
of the Orthodox Church to another faith 
has been met by the severest punishment 
until this very day. 

Such are the barbaric means by 
which alone the. State Church has 
managed to maintain itself in mere ex- 
istence. Can we believe that the Czars 
have been able to create spiritual power 
by physical violence? 


The Last Buffalo Hunt 


BY THE REV. THOMAS L. RIGGS 


{[Mr. Riggs, a missionary among the Dakota Indians, who has talked their language from 
childhood, was the only white man who was a member of their last hunting party. He went 
for the love of it and to study their customs.—EpiTor.] 


last winter hunt in 1880-81. Buf- 
falo left the Valley of the Mis- 
souri some fifteen years before and now 
turned back toward their former feed- 
ing grounds to escape the inexcusable 
slaughter by white hunters on the north. 
Early in. September, 1880, reports of 
returning game were brought to the 
river agencies, and several hunting par- 
ties went out. I accompanied those go- 
_ing from the Cheyenne River Agency. 
Our route was up the Moreau River and 
to the west of Slim Buttes. There were 
sixty hunters and forty women in the 
party, with innumerable dogs and three 
hundred horses, and we brought home 
about two thousand robes. Indians from 
the Custer battlefield of four years be- 
fore made a considerable portion of the 
party. Being the only white man along, 
I was able to study their habits and lan- 
guage ; this, indeed, was my chief object 
in accompanying them. This is a par- 
tial account of this hunt, and gives an 
inside view of the customs and laws that 
control all hunting parties of the Da- 
kotas when out for big game. 


Rie Dakotas of the plains had their 


Roan Bear and I had turned out our 
horses with the bunch in the breaks, 
where they would paw away the snow 
and feed during the night, when he pro- 
posed that we go to the “soldier lodge,” 
or council tent, and learn what was to be 
done. There had been talk of sending 
men to the hills, for we were now not 
far from where big game might be 
found. The soldier lodge was like other 
tents, tho larger than most, and stood in 
a sheltered spot not far from the middle 
of the camp, which was pitched on the 
south side of a fringe of trees and brush. 
In one respect, however, this tent is quite 
different from others—there is none of 
the usual trappings of travel around the 
door nor any ordinary signs of cooking 
and home life inside. No woman lives 
there. Food is brought from other tents. 
This lodge is the heart of the camp, and 
levies on all for voluntary contributions. 
Here all general matters are discussed 
and plans made. 

When Roan Bear and I went in we 
found Little Bear and one or two others 
only. These were seated at the left as 
we entered. A carefully tended fire in 
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the center made the tent warm and light. 
By the fire there was a kettle or two of 
boiled meat and a large iron pail of cof- 
fee. Little Bear had his pipe, and this 
was passing from one to another. 

As others came in they seated them- 
selves in a circle about the fire. We had 
but one topic; yesterday a young man 
had seen what appeared to be the drifted 
over trail of a single buffalo, indicated 
by the broken bits of snow, and today 
others had seen similar signs, and just 
before we made camp these were found 
plentiful and sure. 

No shooting had been allowed for two 
days, and even loud talking and the 
barking of dogs had been repressed. It 
was three weeks since we started, and 
the camp was well in hand and under 
strict control. 

It was thought best not to move camp 
the next day, but 4, 


and sat with one hand flat on the earth. 
Seeing that I was noticing he said: “I 
am offering prayer with one hand and I 
now do-so with both.” I did the same. 
The earth is the mother of all and prayer 
is offered in this way, as the cath is ad- 
ministered, lest the all-mother give alarm 
to the buffalo and carry to their ears 
knowledge of the presence and purposes 
of men. 

Life in camp the next day was anx- 
iously dull for most. Our scouts went 
out as ordered. The very horses taken 
were known. Each rode his second best 
—not his buffalo runner. As the day 
passed interest grew and guesses were 
made regarding when to expect their 
return. I learned several interesting 
things: Going out to scout for buffalo is 
spoken of as “going to the hills”; if re- 
turning with glad messages the scouts 

would be “the run- 





to send out scouts 
in the morning. 
Two young men of 
experience were 
selected “ for this 
service. They 
were to leave 
camp before day- 
light and were 
carefully instruct- 
edas totheir 
route. Keeping 
together, they 





ners,’ from the 
way in which they 
would make 
known what their 
report would be on 
the first convenient 
hill at a distance 
from, but in sight 
of, the camp. 
“What do you call 
them when they 
have no message, 
if they come back 








were to go to cer- 
tain well - known 
landmarks; if 
nothing be seen from there or on the 
way they were to go to other specified 
points of outlook, and, returning, bring 
report. These instructions were given 
by the leading man, he who stood as 
chief of the council tent ; he was assisted 
by others and all was said in the hear- 
ing of those present. The selected two 
were sworn to the service; each, with 
one or both hands placed palm down flat 
on the earth, received the instructions 
and made silent pledges. There is no 
fixt form for this oath, nor is it given 
aloud. The solemnity of the occasion 
and its serious purpose is felt and re- 
sponded to by each. Many others also 
joined in this vow and prayer. I sat 
next to Touch-the-Cloud. He rubbed 
away the grass and leaves at his side 


A YARD OF 


and say there are 
PONIES. no buffalo?” I 
asked. “We shall 
them at all if they have 
nothing to tell. They will not 
come back till after dark and then 
even the dogs of their own tents will not 
know when they return.” I thought this 
rather hard on the poor fellows. It oc- 
curred several times, however, on this 
very hunt. No one knew when the men 
sent to the hills returned, and even the 
next day they had but little to Say save 
in answer to questioning. 

It was just before sunset that our 
“runners” came into view. Some one an- 
nqunced the fact and the entire camp 
went wild—women calling and men run- 
ning and everything about the tents for- 
gotten as we looked to see the message 
they were bringing. “They run! they 
run!” every one shouted in suppressed 


not see 
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voice as the returning —— 
scouts appeared on a 
ridge about a _ mile 
from the camp and 
there separately and 
from opposite direc- 
tions ran their horses 
several times up and 
down across our line 
of vision. ‘That is 
good,” was the com- 











PEE 








children—grown up 
amidst these hills 
and valleys—tell me, 
I pray, if you have 
seen anything of 
prowling dog (wolf) 
or flying bird (buz- 
zard) and_ feeding 
animal (buffalo) be- 
yond the hills whence 
you come; tell me 








BUFFALO FEEDING. 


ment made by Charger. From there our 
runners came full tilt to a second rise 
nearer by and repeated the maneuver. 
“We shall have plenty of fresh meat by 
this time tomorrow,” said Yellow Owl, a 
brother of Little Bear. A third time the 
runners gave the signal when but a short 
distance from camp, and then rode with 
all the speed their tired horses had left 
directly to a little knoll to one side, where 
the camp crier and others had gone to 
receive their report. We gathered facing 
the west, for the runners were coming 
from that direction. Each man brushed 
aside the snow before him and kneeled 
on one knee. The old crier had gathered 
a few dry buffalo chips and piled them 
before him. Straight to him the runners 
came; jumping from their horses, the 
leader kicked the little pile aside, and 
both knelt opposite the crier and facing 
us. The crier lighted a pipe, took a whiff 
himself, and after reverently touching the 
earth with the bowl and lifting the stem 
to heaven above, he presented it to the 
leader and said: “You who are no longer 


truly and make me 
glad.” The runner 
having received the 
pipe-and in turn offering it to earth and 
sky, takes a mouthful or two of smoke, 
and passing the pipe to his comrade, 
answers “Yes.” The expectant crowd 
from camp give voice to a shrill cry of. 
exultation: “Hai i! Hai i!” The 
crier repeats his question, calling now for 
particulars. Answer is given presenting 
what they first saw. Again is the charge 
given and more of the particulars “from 
beyond that” asked for. And even a 
third time is the call made for what is 
“beyond that.” After this the runners 
are told to tell at will all they have 
learned. The official report has been 
made and now all rise and the runners 
give with more of personal detail the 
news they bring, while some skurry 
down into camp to tell the women and to 
prepare for the run to be made the next 
day. 

The hunters were out early—fifty-six 
men of us—and, leading the horses they 
were to ride, with a number of extra 
pack horses along, soon after daybreak 
approached the place where buffalo were 
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seen the day before. 
As we could see each 
other more clearly, I 
noticed the blackened 
faces of those who 
had been appointed 
“soldiers” for this run. 
This was the sign of 
their authority, and it 
was their duty to keep 
the party together and 





shavings of the inner 
bark and the twigs of 
young cottonwood 
trees—these were the 
horses on which we 
now depended and 
about which we had 
bragged _ mightily 
night after night. A 
few of these were ex- 
perienced buffalo run- 














to stop any ambitious 
hunter from starting 
away and alarming the 
game before all could take part on even 
terms. 

The morning was gray and chilly—-the 
day before Christmas—and Cokantanka 
expressed my own feelings as he rode up 
to where we were stopping with a shiv- 
ery “I’m cold!” He added, after a look 
to the east: “We shall all be warm soon 
and without the sun.” The snow was 
deeper than the older men liked and 
many falls were predicted, tho several re- 
marked that there would be fewer bones 
broken because of this. The buffalo 
_ were net far away and some were soon 
seen, but the herd was very small and 
there was considerable talk before it was 
finally decided to run these. We were 
tired of venison, porcupine, skunk and 
badger meat, and every man longed for 
the food of former days—buffalo meat, 
“the meat that satisfies and has tang to 
it.’ 

We changed mounts, taking our run- 
ning horses—the pampered ones that had 
run loose all the way out and at every 
opportunity were fed the strength-giving 


THE LAST HERD. 


ners, of known speed and staying power, 
but there were many untried horses. My 
own was an old hand and knew all that 
horse could know about running buffalo, 
besides being very fast. Every man in 
camp knew him, for he was the horse 
that Can-pta-ye had on the Little Big 
Horn against Custer in ’76. Some men 
rode bareback, but the most of them used 
a convenient, lightly stuffed running pad. 
I had added stirrups to the Indian-made 
article I used. 

While changing to our running horses 
a consultation was held. During this one 
of the quieter men of thé party led his 
horse to one side and, with covered head, 
seated himself on a slight rise of ground. 
Joining us again he said: “I have been 
praying that we may have a successful 
run and that no one be hurt; my heart 
tells me we shall soon eat fresh meat.” 
Starting again, two or three were to keep 
along on the edge of the little plateau be- 
yond which the game was feeding qui- 
etly, and by signals keep the main body 
posted as we made a detour and followed 
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up a long, crooked depression to get close 
in before showing ourselves. There had 
been excitement before, but now it was 
intense, affecting horses as well as men. 
Some worked along quietly, making no 
show of their eagerness. Many of the 
men rode like demons, recklessly using 
heel and quirt to key their horses up to 
the'rush they would soon have to make, 
and a few of the horses were equally 
. wild. For weapons we had magazine 
and single-shot rifles, tho Little Bear, 
who rode a famous Pinto horse, an old- 
time hunter, carried his bow and arrows. 
To prevent losing one’s horse in case of 
a fall each man had a small line, about 
20 feet long, tightly tucked under his belt, 
one end of which is fastened to the bridle 
bit and the other tied to the belt itself. 
When this has not been done horses have 
been known to get away and never be 
recovered. My own hands, on this first 
run, were very full. I, of course, was as 
excited as any, and it was all I could do 
to control my horse, who would first 
carom against the man on one side and 
then against him on the other, much to 
my discomfort and deep anguish of soul, 


for in the midst of it my line slipped 
from my belt and flew away behind, a 
most tempting loop—horse on one end 
I on the other—for some one to step into 
and I be jerked off and covered with 


snow! To pull in, recoil and tuck away 
my line was nerve-splitting work at the 
moment, and my heavy Remington was 
extra trouble—I could easily have used 
another pair of hands. ‘A laughable oc- 
currence eased the strain somewhat. One 
of our “soldiers,” who had been left with 
the main party, was very suspicious of 
those who were doing scout duty above 
us. He declared that they were deceiv- 
ing us and were not to be trusted, and as 
we could see nothing whatever, he finally 
started off in a hurry to see for himself, 
running his horse over a little rise and 
down into an open draw leading out of 
the valley. Suddenly there was a cloud of 
snow, and both man and horse disap- 
peared. The man rose uninjured, and, 
after much effort, helped his horse from 
the snow-covered washout into which he 
had ridden. As he turned back, shaking 
the snow from inside his clothing and 
clearing it from his gun, Roan Bear 
whispered loudly enouch for all near. to 
hear; “He is cooled off now,” and we 


trotted up the valley with better hold on 
ourselves. 

The head of the valley brought us out 
on a bit of level country. We turned to 
the left, and hardly eighty rods away the 
already startled buffalo closed up and be- 
gan to move, giving their stumpy twists 
of tails an upward flirt as they broke 
into a lumbering gallop. I hardly saw 
them except ‘to note that they suddenly 
vanished as if swallowed up in the earth. 
The first wild burst of the chase left me 
off to the right, and for a moment I 
thought a trick had been played on me. 
In a flash my horse is running like the 
wind in the rear of the silent, hard- 
whipping riders. These disappear as 
unexpectedly as had the game a second 
before, and now I reach the edge of a 
steep-sided, flat-bottomed water course, 
to see the buffalo climbing out'the oppo- 
site side and scampering away’ while in 
the valley before me my comrades are 
strung out in most disorganized style. 
Under the snow there is a wide sheet of 
ice and probably twenty horses are 
down and their riders in all positions of 
falling and quick recovery. A few are 
across the ice and some are slowly mak- 
ing their way over, while others are 
picking themselves out of the snow, 
helping their horses up and taking stock 
of damage done. It is a most impossi- 
ble sort of drop-off, and I would give all 
Ihave to be able to pull upon the brink. 
My horse will not have it so, and with 
my heart well up in my throat we go 
over and are across with the fortunate 
ones before I have time to think of the 
next thing to be scared at. Indeed, I 
have now drunk deep of the wine of the 
mad chase and would not stop at any- 
thing! The run is well on and the lead- 
ing hunters begin to shoot; those on 
slower horses far in the rear also begin 
to shoot, much to the disgust of those in . 
front, ‘where man, horse or buffalo 
stands an even chance of being hit. A 
good horse, a magazine gun and an open 
prairie is all that ordinary man needs 
with buffalo afield, Formerly a cut- 
off smooth bore flint-lock was the 
weapon ; the hunter carried his bullets in 
his mouth and dropping a ball in on the 
powder, poured by guess from the horn 
as his horse raced warily along to the 
right and slightly in the rear of the 
game, he rapped the butt sharply on his 
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thigh to settle the charge and prime the 
piece, and was ready for his shot. 

This first run of ours allowed but one 
lone buffalo to escape. We packed back 
to camp the meat from fifty carcasses. 
One of these was killed by Little Bear 
with his bow in the way of his fathers. 
The arrow was driven entirely thru the 
body, entering the right flank and its 
steel point sticking out low down on the 
opposite side. In former days this was 
often done, but it requires great strength 
of both bow and arm. Usually several 
arrows were necessary, and often the 
game would run for milés after being hit 
in a vital spot. When the buffalo falls 
the hunter, if on a swift horse, does not 
stop, but passes on in pursuit. Those on 
slower horses, especially the relatives of 
the possessor of the swift one, follow, 
and soon skin and cut up the animal, ‘se- 
lecting dainty morsels of liver or the 
belly fat for quick lunch as they work. 
To each of these, in the order of his 
coming up, belongs a definite portion. 
To the man who ran and shot the game, 
the hide and one side of the meat be- 
longs. His first assistant has the other 
side, and the second assistant comes in 
for the brisket and other parts. These 
three make the ordinary complement, 
and they are spoken of as “first,” “sec- 
ond” and “third killer” respectively. 
Should a fourth man render assistance 
his share is as shall be given by the oth- 
ers. Often disputes occur over who 
killed the animal, and sometimes quar- 
rels and bad blood result, but there is 
never a question regarding the law of 
division. 

On most hunts there is more or less 
stealing of game. The relatives of a 
prominent man, coming upon a slain ani- 
mal, claim it as the spoil of his gun and 
horse and swear the rightful owner out 
of court unless it can be shown that his 
bullet reached the vital part. The size 
of the bullets or some special markings 
of his ball often give conclusive evi- 
dence. This practice, universally de- 
plored by the Indians themselves, is fully 
recognized in the saying often heard in a 
buffalo camp: “The slow horses get all 
the buffalo!” 

When the work of the field is over the 
extra horses are packed with the hides 
and meat, and some astonishingly heavy 
loads are carried, tho but little of the 


bone of the animal is taken, and the 
hunters make their way back to camp. 
It is not always that the labor of the day 
ends as you leave the field. 

You are tired and hungry, for it is 
tisually ten or fifteen hours since you left 
camp, and there are yet weary miles of 
return. One night our party struggled 
with the drifting snow and the long dis- 
tance we had come till near daybreak. 
Not being equal to raw liver I was terri- 
bly hungry from the twenty-two hours’ 
fast and the strenuous life of the day. 
Many were the stories of trouble and 
difficulty told the next day. Touch-the- 
Cloud said he of all the party had been 
the most unfortunate! Some one else 
claimed this distinction for himself, and 
a show of experience was called for. 














THE ENCAMPMENT. 


The meat on one of Touch-the-Cloud’s 
pack horses would not stay put, but kept 
falling off into the snow every few steps, 
and he had been busy all night finding 
the lost and fixing his pack.- His com- 
petitor killed an enormous animal and 
threw the green hide over his horse, sit- 
ting thereon. The hide froze as stiff as 
marble, and in passing thru the deep 
drifts he was lifted clear off his horse, 
“the stiff -necked one,” which past out 
from under and left him straddling the 
frozen hide on top of nothing. Number 
two was awarded the claimed distinction, 
the abstrd helplessness of his condition 
appealing to all listeners, and to this day 
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a quarter of a century later—his story 
is told over and over by hundreds of 
Indians. 

Two men were left one-very dark 
night to drive the pack horses while the 
rest of the party went to the assistance 
of one of their number who was in trou- 
ble. There was a great ungainly mule, 
belonging to Big Foot, who was after- 
ward killed at Wounded Knee, that was 
overloaded, as were all the poor beasts. 
Whip as they might, the young men 
could not make the mule keep up, and 
finally what does he do but lie down! 
The pack is taken off, piece by piece, the 
mule kicked and whipped into position, 
and the pack replaced. In a short time 
this is repeated, and again and again re- 
peated till the men are worn out and in 
despair. 

One of the most reckless acts I ever 
knew of on a hunt was a run in the dark 
and the shooting of game by Co-kan- 
tan-ka on a night when even the stars 
themselves had gone to sleep. We were 
working toward camp with extra heavy 
packs when out of the darkness there 
came what appeared to be an abrupt 
bank or wall, but was an immense herd 


of buffalo moving diagonally across our 


line of travel. With but the word, “I 
make a night run,” Co-kan-tan-ka left us 
and in a moment we saw the flash and 
heard the report of his shot. Then an- 
other and another, followed, and for fully 
an hour we heard nothing more from 
him, when he hailed us and the men 
went to his help. He failed with his first 
shot, and as the sense of his awkward 
position in the midst of the madly run- 
ning buffalo came to him he lost himself, 
and in his hurry he jammed the lever of 
his gun hard up and fired the piece in 
air. This was repeated and now his 
magazine was empty. With the running 
buffalo bumping into his horse and rub- 
bing his own legs on both sides, he 
reached back for a cartridge from his 
belt by the time this was in place he had 
control of his nerves, “picked out a: fat 
cow” and fired. The first three shots 
were all that we heard. Even after 
the successful shot he was carried by the 
herd a long distance before he could 
draw to one side and be free to return to 
his game. 

Back to the camp we come with an 
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abundance; the fires crackle and the pots 
are boiling, and all are smiling and 
happy. No one is injured and the hides 
will make the finest of robes.. There are 
disappointments, to be sure. Some 
horses of which much was_ expected 
turned out poorly. Charger rode a big 
blaze-faced brown that ran splendidly 
till he saw the strange - looking woolly 
beasts with their wagging chin whiskers, 
and then he bolted and ran away in the 
opposite direction with his unwilling 
rider, nor was he stopped till two miles 
awey. Roan Bear had a little black 
from which he expected great things, 
but which failed to make good. 

And so the talk of the camp came and 
went. The dogs that came from home 
lean and scrawny grew sleek and fat. A 
few of our horses succumbed to the hard 
work and the deep snow. Coffee and 
sugar became a thing of the past and 
flour was a memory. The older Indians 
cared not for these, but with the loss of 
the tobacco there was wo and sorrow. 
Little Bear cut up, shaved thin and pow- 
dered in the palm of his hand, his old 
nicotine-soaked pipe-stem that he might 
smoke it in a borrowed pipe. “I can 
stand hunger,” he said, “and thirst, but 
without tobacco I am dead!” 

This is a sketch of a winter hunt for 
big game as the Dakotas have followed 
it for generations. It was their last win- 
ter hunt. They prepared for this, en- 
tered upon and carried it out with re- 
ligious feeling and fervor. Much that is 
good of their ancient religion shows in 
every detail. Spies are sent afield and 
their reports received under oath and ac- 
cording to a ritual of thought and form 
that is fixt and handed down from gen- 
eration to generation. The ordering of 
the chase itself and the sharing of the 
spoils is clear-cut and invariable. The 
hunting camp is a unit and the crier 
stands as representing the camp—its 
recognized spokesman and its high 
priest. 

All this is now of the past. The buf- 
falo have departed. The wandering 
Indian of the plains has also gone. We 
now have him slowly accustoming him- 
self to his changed environment. There 
is good stuff in him and much hope for 
him. / 


Oau1, SoutH Dakota. 
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Efficient Democracy 


To secure efficiency combined with 
democracy is one of the cardinal prob- 
lems for American citizens. Each year 
the organization of production in mines, 
mills and factories becomes more effi- 
cient, the output per workman is in- 
creased. In recent years the organization 
of office work also has been revolution- 
ized. “Business doctors” have under- 
taken to examine the methods of well- 
established firms, to detect weaknesses 
and leakages, and to show how the 
amount of their own enormous fees and 
something besides could be saved. Rail- 
road accounting and the bookkeeping of 
trusts have been reduced to a science, by 
which the president can tell any day ex- 
actly the financial position of each de- 
partment and the achievements of every 
manager. But many establishments have 
not yet sought the aid of the new- 
fangled business doctor nor installed a 
brand new set of ledgers, card records 
and cabinets. We are not surprised to 
learn from Mr. Allen’s book* that among 
the laggards are the philanthropic insti- 
tutions. and the government departments 
of our cities and States. The writer, who 
is the aggressively energetic general 
agent of the New York Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor, is 
doing a public service by prodding the 
responsible persons and by demonstrat- 
ing that a more intelligent set of records 
would probably increase efficiency. His 
work is vigorous and suggestive, worth 
the attention of the officers, paid and un- 
paid, of charitable agencies of all kinds 
and of our governments. The same ideas 
are repeated in different chapters of the 
book, but as most readers will peruse 
only the sections dealing with their spe- 
cialty, this defect is not so serious as it 
would be in a work essaying a continu- 
ous argument. Undirected and mis- 
directed benevolent impulses are common 
nowadays, and the wide circulation of 
Mr. Allen’s book would do much to 
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check waste of money and energy and to 
prevent the discouragement which comes 
from the failure of good intentions. 

Did Mr. Allen claim a little less for 
his method his persuasion would be more 
effective. By making it appear that well 
nigh all the ills that flesh is heir to are 
curable by statistics he calls to mind the 
quack with his infallible pills. Now, fig- 
ures are doubtless valuable when accu- 














WILLIAM HARVEY ALLEN, 
Author of “Efficient Democracy.” 
From a photograph by Hollinger & Co. 


rate and expertly interpreted; but too 
often statistics are the superlatives among 
liars. It is no more easy to get efficient 
statisticians than efficient managers or 
honest politicians. The limits of capacity 
in those who must fill in his elaborate 
returns Mr. Allen also too often disre- 
gards. Recently the chairman of one 
committee of the New York City Board 
of Education—a body which comes in 
for some of Mr. Allen’s castigation— 
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tried to improve the system of account- 
ing in the store department. Economies 
were accomplished, but the ideal of this 
book was found quite unattainable for 
the simple reason that the clerks, thru 
whom the system must be worked, were 
incapable of running the ideal machinery. 
Tho Mr. Allen is justified in ridiculing 
“the goodness fallacy,” the notion that 
a good man is sure to govern well, yet 
he underrates the importance of simple, 
old-fashioned goodness in positions of 
trust and of power. , 

Mr. E. H. Harriman is a terribly effi- 
cient person. He and the other members 
of the quartet that sucked millions out 
of the Chicago & Alton Railroad could 
give our author advanced lessons on how 
to analyze railroad reports. But they 
used their ability and their information 
not to ifnprove the returns, but to trans- 
fer a fortune from the railroad treasury 
to their own pockets. Their statistics 


were sound, but their principles corrupt. 
We insist that political representatives 
shall be honest, because honesty is the 
first ingredient of efficiency for their 
duty. Incidentally Mr. Allen shows how 


his remedy failed when adopted by the 
Comptroller of New York City, because 
. the men appointed to do the counting 
and tabulating were spoils hunters, men 
whose chief qualification was that they 
needed a job. Exactly! Reformers who 
have preached civil service reform, then. 
were not blind because they didn’t adopt 
the statistical remedy, for that, like ballot 
reform and all other remedies, depends 
in great part for its effectiveness upon 
the good will of those who apply it. By 
all means let us have schedules, tables, 
data, _summaries,. percentages - and. the 
other arithmetical matters that delight 
Mr. Allen’s soul; but be it remembered 
also that efficiency for democracy de- 
mands many other elements for which 
citizens with no mathematical bent must 
continue to strive. 


s 
The Whirlpool of Europe 


THe authors of The Whirlpool of 
Europe* claim in the preface that: 


“There is no book in the English language— 
and perhaps none in any language—which 


*Tue Wurrtrpoo. or Europe: AustriA-HuNnGARY 
AND THE Hapssurcs. By: Archibald R: Colquhoun and 
Ethel Colquhoun. With maps, diagrams and illustra- 
tions. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.50. 


gathers up all the loose strands of this tangled 
web and weaves them together into a coherent 
whole. Many valuable studies and monographs 
have been written on various phases or sec- 
tions of the subject, but of Austria-Hungary 
as a whole, of the political, racial and social 
evolution of the countries over which the 
Hapsburg Emperor-King holds sway, there 
exists at present no account to which the 
reader can turn.” 

As far as the English language is con- 
cerned we have to acknowledge that the 
authors are entitled to make the above 
statement. The book is highly interest- 
ing to all who wish information about 
the problems of the Dual Monarchy. 
The authors have done a great deal of 
historical research in this very difficult 
field, and have told the complicated his- 
tory of Austria-Hungary in a way to at- 
tract even the general reader. The illus- 
trations also constitute an important 
source of information, for the authors 
have selected them with care and taste. 
They have been very wise to omit the 
beautiful but well-known views of 
Vienna and the Alpine region of Aus- 
tria, and instead giving preference to the 
equally beautiful and little known land- 
scapes and peasant costumes of Hun- 
gary, Bohemia, Moravia, Dalmatia, 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, Croatia, Transvl- 
vania, Galicia and Bukowina. 

The shortcomings of the book are in 
the conclusions and the observations of 
the near past and the present - day life. 
The intimate knowledge which cannot 
be taken from books, but which can be 
obtained only by an extended sojourn in 
the country, is often lacking, and in its 
place there are categoric statements not 
always reliable. For one thing the au- 
thors hardly do justice to Austrian art. 
“Austria’s school of art has no special 
European reputation,” they state. We 
could name dozens of great figure paint- 
ers besides Hans Makart, portrait paint- 
ers, like Canon and Angeli, who have not 
only been commissioned by the courts of 
Austria, but also by the other courts of 
Europe. The “Secession” may not be to 
the taste of the authors, but certainly the 
Vienna Secession stands as high as that 
of Munich and Berlin. In the modern 
architecture Vienna is unexcelled. In 
arts and crafts the Imperial Museum of 
Vienna was the leader, and its pupils 
have spread the movement to Germany. 
The Austrian productions are harmoni- 
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ous in color and line, devoid of the eccen- 
tricity sometimes spoiling the artistic ef- 
fect of German arts and crafts work. 
They also state that theré exists no 
Austrian school of drama. The Viennese 
and the inhabitants of Upper and Lower 
Austria are German and are nearer re- 
lated to their neighbors in the German 
Empire than to the Slavs and Hungari- 
ans in their own empire. The Viennese 
theaters are German, and therefore the 
Austrian dramatists write as well for 
Germany as those of Germany for Aus- 
tria. But there is also a distinctly na- 


tive German-Austrian school of drama; 


Franz Grillparzer’s classic plays, “Hero 
and Leander,” “Sappho” and _ other 
dramas will never lose their value. Then 
there was Raimund, with his popular 
Volks dramas and fairies, still acted in 
Austria. Nestroy’s farces were very 
popular some time ago. Ludwig Anzen- 
gruber’s dramas of peasant life were the 
first German problem dramas; and now 
we have a very noticeable school of mod- 





ern drama in Austria, including some 
names of worldwide renown—Georg 
Hirschfeld, Robert Bahr, Arthur 
Schnitzler and Hugo von Hofmannsthal. 

Many prominent authors have treated 
the Hungarians and the Transylvanian 
Szeklers in extensive works. We only 
mention Bonner’s “Transylvania” and 
Louis Felbermann’s “Hungary and _ its 
People”; also O. B. Friedmann’s “Zehn 
Jahre Oesterreichischer Politick,” which 
deals extensively with the Austro-Hun- 
garian questions. The riches of Hun- 
gary and Transylvania lie in the won- 
derful fertility of their land and in the 
exceedingly great mineral wealth, equal- 
ing, and in many instances surpassing, 
the United States. in variety and rich- 
ness. But the gambling, dissipation and 
the noble Magyar idea of the“‘undignified 
occupation of steady business;” as it is 
well pictured in this book, have prevented 
development. Nevertheless, the authors 


ignore the facts that the legislation, the 
monopoly of mineral wealth by the Gov- 
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From “The Whirlpool of Europe.” 
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ernment, the bleeding taxation and the 
determination to shut out foreign enter- 
prise have killed progress. Otherwise 
not only Hungary, but the entire Aus- 
trian Monarchy, might be an ideally pros- 


perous land. 
z 


The Golden Hawk. By Edith Rickert. New 
York: The Baker & Taylor Co. $1.50. 

It is doubtful whether we of the gray 
North will ever be able to understand the 
golden spirit of Provence; yét we are 
not incapable of seeing its beauty and its 
brightness. Daudet’s hero, Tartarin, will 
find a formidable rival in Trillon, the in- 
souciant hero of Miss Edith Rickert’s 


EDITH RICKERT, 
Author of “The Golden Hawk.” 


new novel, The Golden Hawk. It would 
be difficult to find a more engaging vaga- 
bond, in literature or anywhere else. 
That anything so vivid as he should 
flash forth from a dusky sausage-shop in 
Avignon is one of the minor miracles 
possible to a Provencal. ‘As among 
many species of birds the male is much 
more splendid than his quiet mate, so in 
Provence. And we find Trillon more 
superb of costume and more striking of 
aspect than is the pretty Madeloun, who 
is fair enough to set three lovers at log- 
gerheads about her favor. It is a story 
of the sun, who is almost a character in 


the book ; we feel the wavering, blue heat 

lines, we can almost smell the faint grass 

curling up in the hot noontide; and the 
people are not to be judged by any colder 
wisdom than the lore of the heart. 

Trillon is nineteen and Madeloun seven- 

teen, and the season is April, when their 

story begins, and it is a pretty story, 
full of surprises for even the seasoned 
reader of summer fiction. 

& 

The Story of Old Fort Johnson. By W. 
Max Reid. [Illustrated by John Arthur 
Maney. ~New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $3.00. 

While bringing together the materials 
for a connected and attractive story of a 
mansion famous in Indian and Colonial 
history, Mr. Reid makes his theme the 
starting point for innumerable excur- 
sions,. which terminate sometimes in a 
battle field; sometimes in a trout-pool. 
There is sport to be had at the trout-pool, 
to be sure; yet somehow the writer lacks 
the literary art to make the reader wait, 
without considerable impatience, the oc- 
casional emergence of the Old Stone 
Fort and its interesting occupant, Sir 
William Johnson. The old house, built 
in 1742, is still a survival of the romantic 
and bloody time of the French and In- 
dian War. It was here, in its flat valley, 
dominated by low hills, that William. 
“onruly and streporous” boy that he had 
been while dwelling in the county of 
Meath, Ireland, roving blade and Irish- 
man of wit as he grew up, came at last 
to sit at his own table, in the wilderness, 
waited on by the various mothers of his 
abounding family of white and. copper- 
hued children. Here he held mighty 
pow-wows and talked Iroquois-English 
with his famished wild locusts of the 
woods; for undoubtedly an Egyptian 
flight of locusts were his Indian guests, 
altho the reader becomes greatly inter- 
ested in some of them—notably, among 
sachems of lesser importance, he is ready 
to put up with Nicolaus Brant, that por- 
tentous warrior of the Mohawk and “man 
of most prodigious silence”; also with 
the ponderous Hendrick (well known to 
the reader of Cooper), who was of use 
to the colonies and to Sir William, hold 
ing in check, as he did, the powerful Six 
Nations, besides being uncle to three of 
Johnson’s children, and possibly great, 
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great uncle to eight more of them. Sir 
William, at the old fortress, was a strong 
defense at the corner where three peoples 
met—always in the interest of the Eng- 
lish. In the colonies he held to the 
Crown, and his son, Sir John, couldn't 
break away from his allegiance abroad. 
The history of the Old Stone Fort is fol- 
lowed, meanderingly and intermittently, 
thru its various vicissitudes; so also are 
the successive streams of semi-savage 
offspring. To the lover of the old, the 
wiid, the picturesque in early American 
life, the book will possess charm; to the 
general reader, it will supply abundant 
detail with which to reconstruct a most 
romantic period. To the historian, it 
will offer a reason for doing the work 
over again. 
a 


My he gue to the Wise Men of the 
East. By Moncure D. Conway. Boston: 
a esd Mifflin & Co. $3.00. 

Mr. Conway is a born traveler and 
seer, unwilling to take the word of any 
man for that which he has a fancy and 
the opportunity to see himself. He is a 


seer with a vivid poetic imagination, with 
an irreverent reverence of his own, and 
goes thru the Religions of the Far East 
with little concern for anything but what 
appeals to his own sense of truth and 


beauty. If he fails to find truth and 
beauty in any form of worship, in any 
cult, be it Christian or pagan, he says so 
frankly—often, indeed, with emphasis, 
and with that same firm faith in the po- 
etic inspiration of the moment that some- 
times in a long life has kept him right; 
sometimes, by his own confession, has 
misled him. The desire to see the begin- 
ning of things, the bottom and top of 
things, led him some twenty odd years 
ago to the land of the Hindu, where the 
Nautch girls and the devil dances 
pressed close upon the porches of ancient 
temples, where the “marvelous dolls” 
suggested questions not to be answered 
by so learned a Pundit as the Maharajah, 
Sir Jotundra Mohun Trajore, tho both 
he and Mr. Conway could see thru the 
Theosophist delusion fostered by Mad- 
ame Blavatsky. Mr. Conway, as, he had 
found in Brigham Young something of 
a moralist, so he found in the Moslem 
faith the pliant backbone of Christianity. 
Neither he nor the rationalistic Pundits 


could accept the story of the Immaculate 
Conception, for instance, as anything 
more than a pretty poetic legend; but 
this view did not appeal to the learned 
Moslems, who “felt bound to accept the 
narrative just as it stands in the New 
Testament.” Many readers will be 
more interested by his picturesque 
account of Eastern customs than by 
those side-path excursions which lead 
so often to theological discussion. 
He found the Eastern nations, with 
their seventy-two religious diversities, 
full of gods—all of them instructive, 
many of them venerable—full also 
of “cults,” some of which were, in 
his estimation, worshipful enough to 
have deserved formulation on the pleas- 
ant banks of the Four Rivers. In these 
he finds much to praise, and repeatedly 
draws comparisons, favorable to the 
more ancient cult, between the simple- 
minded philosophers of early times and 
the crusaders of the present day who still 
waken the echoes of “man’s inhumanity 
to man.” 


st 


Queen Louisa of Prussia. 
well Moffat. New York: 
Co. $3.00. 


Those persons who find pleasure and 
diversion in reading memorial volumes 
on martyred kings and unhappy queens 
will welcome Miss Moffat’s recent con- 
tribution to that branch of literary exer- 
cises under the title of Queen Louisa of 
Prussia, This unfortunate lady was the 
wife of Frederick William in the dark 
days when his kingdom was _ over- 
whelmed and bitterly humiliated by Na- 
poleon. Now, no serious student of 
German history, who knows about the 
right royal deeds of Frederick the Great, 
or of the preceding Hohenzollerns, will 
weep over the fate of Prussia at the 
hands of the French, but while this is 
true we may regard the life of Queen 
Louisa as a sad tragedy in many re- 
spects. Ranke placed her next to “Old 
Fritz” in the memories of the Prussian 
people, and her passionate devotion to 
the war party which finally hurled the 
French beyond the Rhine has forever en- 
shrined her in the history of German 
patriotism. This tragedy, our author 
has depicted with skill and color and in 
a fashion that draws the reader along 
from the beginning to the close of the 


By Mary Max- 
E. P. Dutton & 
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sad tale. If not taken as a balanced his- 
tory of the period it will do no harm, and 
may serve to interest easual readers to a 
period of German history of crucial im- 


portance. 
as 


Literary Notes 


....In Christianity and Its Bible Mr. Henry 
F. Waring has attempted to furnish a text 
book for a class or congregation on Biblical 
literature and history, on Christian doc- 
trine, and also on the history of the 
Church from its founding to the 
present day. (University of Chi- 
cago Press, $1.00.) The spirit of 
the book is excellent, its general 
scheme good, but the author has 
attempted to cover so much ground 
in such little space that his treat- 
ment of certain subjects and 
periods is inadequate, even for the 
barest outline. 


.... The Bible Hero Classics are 
a series of twelve pamphlets con- 
sisting of the Biblical narrative 
concerning prominent Old Testa- 
ment characters in the text of the 
American Revised Version, without 
other addition or comment 
than that of appropriate paragraph 
headings. The design is to present 
the more interesting portions of the 
Bible in convenient form, and to 
bring ‘together such passages as de- 
scribe the life and character of the 
principal personages. There are 
twelve numbers in the series, Abra- 
ham, Jacob, Joseph, Moses, etc., 
and the price is very moderate, 6 
cents each postpaid: (Chicago: 
Hope Publishing Co.) 


....-Prof. Henry P. Forbes, of 
the Canton Theological School, 
* concludes the excellent Jnternation- 
al Handbooks to the New Testa- 
ment with a commentary on The 
Johannine Literature and the Acts 
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of the Apostles. (Putnam’s, 
$2.00). The author is somewhat 
more keenly aware of difficulties 
and discrepancies in the text than 
the ordinary student may think 
hecessary, or the orthodox consider 
proper, but a reason is advanced in 
each instance, and the spirit of the 
book is not dictatorial and dogmatic, but en- 
lightening and persuasive. This series affords 
much information in brief space and at moder- 
ate cost. 
Js 


Pebbles 
IN THE SWISS MOUNTAINS. 


“ETHEL, that awfully handsome guide kissed 
me a moment ago. io you think I ought to 
deduct something from ‘his pay, or add to it?” 
—Translated for Tales hs Fliegende 
Blatter. 





Morris, in Spokane 
Spokesman Review. 
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A CuHicaco man wrote a New Year’s poem 
and then killed himself. Would suggest that 
others contemplating such action reverse the 
order.—Harper’s Bazar. 


“You must not expect me to give up my 
girlhood ways all at once.” 

“Oh, I won't. I hope you'll keep on taking 
an allowance from your father just as if 
nothing had happened.”—lIIlustrated Bits. 


IN PITTSBURGH. 
“While rummaging an old vest just now I 
found $1,000,000 that I didn’t know I had.” 
“Lucky boy! I’ll match you for 
it.”—Pittsburgh Post. 


Tue Kentucky man who report- 
ed having seen a whistling rat with 
yellow body and blue feet will 
greatly relieve the feelings of a 
number of men if he will state 
whether it also had a green tail.-- 
Washington Post. 


“My!” 
at the holiday 
awfully slippery. 
on your feet.” 

“Oh,” replied his fair partner, 
sarcastically, “then you were really 
trying to keep on my feet? I 
thought it was accidental.”—Scrap 
Book. 


“Dip the burglar seem: at all im- 
pressed by your attempt to reform 
him ?” 

“T think he did. Anyway, he let 
me talk right on. Pretty soon he 
saw mother’s picture on the wall. 
‘Who is this?’ he asked, and I told 
him. Then I said, ‘How would 
your mother feel if she could see 
you at your present work? That 
seemed to move him. He paused 
a moment, then he stepped up to 
mother’s picture. ‘I don’t like to 
have those accusing eyes watching 
me,’ he said, and turned the picture 
with the face to the wall.” 

“That certainly looked as if he 
couldn’t be all bad.” 

“Didn’t it? I thought so, too. 
And then what do you suppose 
happened ?” 

“Tell me.” 

“I had put a roll of bank bills 
that George had given me to pay 
my dressmaker’s bill behind the pic- 
ture for safe keeping. I supposed 
nobody could find it there. When the burglar 
turned over the portrait the roll dropped to 
the floor. He saw it fall; he picked it up. He 
looked around at me and closed one eye. Then 
he thrust the roll in his pocket and hurried 
thru the window and across tte lawn.”— 
Cleveland Leader. 


“Wuy don’t you like the people in the flat 
next door?” 

“Oh, the husband preaches Wagner from 
morning: until night.” 

“And the wife practices what the husband 
preaches.”—Pitsburgh Post. 


exclaimed Mr. Klumsay 
hop, “this floor’s 
It’s hard to keep 
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A Nation’s Aim 

WHETHER a nation’s chief aim should 
be the wealth or the happiness of its peo- 
ple; or something other and worthier, 
the reader of Mr. Mackaye’s article this 
week, and of the three articles which fol- 
low, will consider. They are of that seri- 
ous kind of discussion which used to be 
more sought on Independence Day than 
is now the fashion. Particularly will 
Professor Munsterberg’s criticism lift 
one’s thoughts into those higher levels 
which befit the better idealism of the day. 

Our national birthday recalls our his- 
tory, and gives us assurance for the fu- 
ture. Today we fear sometimes the in- 
fluence of the ignorant and viler elements 
of our population, the millions that come 
to us unassimilated, illiterate, ignorant of 
our history and traditions. We think of 
the slums of our cities, the vicious voters, 
the corrupt government, and we fear for 
the future. But do we remember that 
there never was a time in the history of 
our country, from the earliest coloniai 
period, when conditions were more ideai? 
We imagine that the earliest settlers were 
Pilgrims, Puritans and Cavaliers; Brad- 
fords, Winthrops, Calverts, Penns, Ogle- 
thorpes. Such was not the fact. They 
were the exceptions. In New England, 
in Virginia, in New York, in Georgia, 
the mass of the settlers were ignorant, 
and to a great extent vicious. They were 
sent over by the shipload, the scum of the 
prisons and the poorhouses. The colo- 
nies were a Botany Bay, to which the 
useless and worthless were driven from 
their country for their country’s good. 
Then there were the black slaves, as well 
as. the indentured - white slaves, the 
“bound boys” and “bound girls.” Such 
as these constituted a very large part oi 
the. population, and were the burden of 
the laws and the courts, 

And yet the country grew healthily, 
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and we forget from what sources we 
came, for we like to remember our worthy 
and not our unworthy ancestors. The 
just are held in everlasting remembrance, 
while the name of the wicked shall rot. 
It is intelligence matched with goodness 
that rules in the end, for it sets the aim 
to which the youth are bidden to strive. 

We hear it said on this Fourth of Juiy 
that God sifted England to choose out for 
America the lovers of liberty, the choice 
independent souls, the earnestly religious 
spirits, the seekers after higher ideals, 
those free hearts whom tyranny in 
Church and State could not endure. It 
is a pleasant fiction, only partly true. Of 
not more than three or four of the thir- 
teen colonies was it even partly true; two 
or three in New England, one or two 
others. Most of the colonies were com- 
mercial ventures pure and simple. Re- 
ligion did not enter into the question, nor 
did liberty. They wanted land and 
money. They were merchants, traders, 
planters, if they were not the riff-raff 
that goes where it is driven. And yet, 
when the time of decision came, the col- 
ony named after the Virgin Queen was 
quick to answer the call of liberty which 
Samuel Adams sent from the colony 
which took its name from the local soil. 
The trading Dutch of New York had no 
less religious fervor and no less patriot- 
ism than the Quakers of Pennsylvania. 
Today there is one standard, one faith, 
one patriotism from Maine to Florida, 
trom Jamestown to San Francisco. 11 
there have been other times and other 
waves of population, the better is ac- 
knowledged to be the purpose, and it 
rules from the Lakes to the Gulf, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

It is a narrow view which fears that 
Church and school cannot assimilate our 
diverse immigrants. It is ignorance of 
our history which loses courage at the 
sight of our congested slums. It is blind- 
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ness that cannot see that our negro mil- 


lions may reach the higher standards 
which others have attained. Give our 
wiser people a Christian patriotism, a 
sense of their duty to those who have had 
less chances in life, to those who have 
come to seek this land of liberty and op- 
portunity, and their aim and purpose 
will be contagious ; and as in the past so 
in the future, we shall have one likerty, 
one culture,one American tradition, which 
will ever recall the noblest, the freest, 
the bravest and the purest in our his- 
tory, and forget the ignoble and the vile. 
That nation will never sink whose people 
look for something more than pleasure, 
who gaze upward for starry ideals; while 
that nation will inevitably sink and fall 
whose people are satisfied to walk the low 
levels of indulgence, physical enjoyment 
and wealth, 


Mr. 


Js 
Knox on the Federal 


Power 


In his address at New Haven, Senator 
Knox was speaking to law students and 
lawyers, not to the general public. What 
he said, however, was interesting to the 
American people, because his subject, 
“The Federal Power to Regulate Com- 
merce,” is one of great and immediate 
importance ; because of his course as At- 


torney-General and legislator, and also_ 


for the reason that he is a candidate {6 
the Presidency, with the support of his 
party in Pennsylvania. The address was 
an elaborate and learned essay, marked 
by the exactness and judicial gravity of 
a Supreme Court opinion. In it there 
was no statement as to the policy he 
would pursue if he should be elected to 
succeed Mr. Roosevelt. Such a statement 
would have been out of place there. 

And yet his views as to the constitu- 
tional scope of the power about which he 
was speaking, and as to the recent use of 
this power, bear directly upon that ques- 
tion of executive policy. On account of 
them, or owing to a false interpretation 
of them, some have called him a reac- 
tionary. In the address we see no evi- 
dence that he is one, no indication that 
he is not in sympathy with the general 
course of national executive action dur- 
ing the last few years, or that he dos 
not approve recent ‘legislation far the ex- 


ercise of the power in question. He did 
point out, however, that in his judgment 
certain suggestions as to a further exer- 
cise of the power were impracticable and 
futile, because the power was not broad 
enough to cover them, and because legis- 
lation embodying them would be pro- 
nounced unconstitutional. 

He called no halt, but virtually assert- 
ed that one would be called by the Su- 
preme Court if these suggestions should 
be approved by Congress. He had espe- 
cially in mind the proposition of Senator 
Beveridge for the regulation of child 
labor by the exclusion of the products of 
such labor from interstate commerce 
We quote from the address certain pas- 
sages in which the substance of his opin- 
ions may be found: 


“The necessity to exercise the national 
power over commerce arises largely out of the 
failure of the States to regulate wisely great 
corporations created by and under the domin- 
ion of the States and engaged in interstate 
commerce. That failure has led to well 
known abuses which affect interstate com- 
merce, and ‘has thereby created the necessity 
for the exercise of Federal regulation to pre- 
vent the abuses. «3 one 

“In' my judgment, the power to regulate 
commerce between the States does not carry 
with it the power to prohibit commerce, unless 
the prohibition has for its purpose the facilita- 
tion, safety or protection of commercial inter- 
course, or the accomplishment of some other 
national purpose. 

“The power to regulate interstate commerce 
does not extend to the laying of an arbitrary 
embargo upon the lawfully produced, harmless 
products of a State, nor to the right to defeat 
the policy of a State as to its own internal 
affairs. 

“I concede that the national power to regu~ 
late interstate commerce carries with it the 
right to prohibit commerce in order to secure 
equality of commercial right or to prevent _-re- 
straint of or interference with commerce, but 
not to prohibit the shipment of the innocuous 
products of producers within a State who are 
pursuing a course’ sanctioned by the laws of 
the State and in no wise in itself interfering 
with interstate commerce. ; 

“The power of prohibition has never been 
sustained except as against articles noxious 
or dangerous in themselves. It is not “possible 
to find even a suggestion that in respect to 
natural products which are prime necessities 
Congress can prohibit commerce in them be- 
tween the States in order to enforce its con 
ception of what would be a wise police regu 
lation of a State. . 

“The sum of the matter, then, is this: For 
the purpose of protecting commerce, Congress 
may close its channels to those who are in- 
juriously affecting it, but for the purpose of 
enfurcing a more enlightened policy in respect 
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to matters not within the jurisdiction of Con- 
gress it has no such power. . .. . 

“It is beside the question to urge the de- 
sirability and popularity of measures if Con- 
gress has no power to enact them. I remem- 
ber and am impressed by the words of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in his first message to Con- 
gress, that ‘the men who demand the impossi- 
ble or the undesirable serve as the allies of the 
forces with which they are nominally at war, 
for they hamper those who would endeavor 
to find out in rational fashion what the wrongs 
really are and to what extent and in what 
manner it is practicable to apply remedies.’” 

Some years after that first message, 
Mr. Roosevelt, drawn to the support of 
the Beveridge bill, said that if State au- 
thorities did not do their duty “in mat- 
ters of such vital importance as this of 
child labor,” there would be “no choice 
but for the national Government to inter- 
fere.” It does not follow that Mr. Knox 
was attacking the President. Still, if Mr. 
Knox is right as to the constitutional 
scope of the Federal power, the Presi- 
dent’s measure of that scope is incorrect. 
It may be, also, that Mr. Knox’s measure 
of it would exclude the President’s plan 
for imposing heavy inheritance taxes to 
cut down swollen fortunes. 

The failure of the States to regulate 
great corporations wisely has not always 
been due to neglect, but sometimes to in- 
ability to enforce their own laws against 
foreign corporations, and this inability 
has been related to decisions of the Su- 
preme Court. Mr. Knox remembers 
what Minnesota sought to do in the case 
of the Northern Securities Company, be- 
fore the national Government, repre- 
sented by himself, attacked that combina- 
tion. 

Probably Mr. Knox’s view as to the 
limits of the Federal power would ex- 
clude the project for controlling by Fed- 
eral licenses great manufacturing cor- 
porations engaged in interstate business, 
a project which has from time to time 
been advocated by the President and Mr. 
Garfield. “Congress cannot regulate 
production” or “the persons by whom 
articles of commerce are produced.” 
The inability of Congress by Federal 
license to regulate the capitalization of 
such corporations and their methods of 
overcoming competition in the sale of 
products appears to be established, in his 
opinion, by the reasoning which he uses 
with respéct to the proposed regulation 


of child labor. If our memory is not at 
fault, bills involving Federal regulation 
of the methods of competition in sales, 
and imposing penalties suggested by the 
privileges of interstate commerce, were 
proposed and supported by him when he 
was Attorney-General. Reflection and 
study appear now to have convinced him 
that such measures are not within the 
scope of the Federal power. 

The limits of the existing grant of Fed- 
eral power over commerce have not yet 
been finally marked. Under the Consti- 
tution there is ample power, in the na- 
tional Goverriment, or in the State 
Governments, or in both, for use in deal- 
ing with the serious abuses and weighty 
problems of the time. It is possible that 
the organic law, or the authoritative in- 
terpretation of it, may prevent or defer 
an effective use of this power. No good 
American desires that the Constitution 
shall “perish at the hands” of Mr. Knox’s 
“impassioned phrase-maker,” whoever he 
may be, or that its authority shall be im- 
paired. But it may be necessary to 
amend it in the future, as it has been 
amended in the past. We may be sure 
that if by any amendment hereafter made 
the present allotment of power shall be 
modified, the change will be the work 
of a great and intelligent people, intent 
only upon the promotion of the general 
welfare. 

& 


One Hundred and Thirty-one 
Years Old — 


Tue famous juvenile question: “How 
tall was Alexander, Pa?” could be as 
easily answered as a question which may 
naturally be asked at this particular mo- 
ment about the age of the United States 
of America. When one stops to think of 
it, how old are we, the people of Uncte 
Sam? 

Ought we to date ourselves back to the 
arrival on this continent of the masters 
of the oldest race that forms a part of our 
citizenship? A goodly number of Amer- 
ican Indians have been and are citizens 
of this Federal Republic, and voters. 
There is every reason to expect that at no 
distant date the blood of all the surviving 
Indians on the reservations will have 
mingled itself with European and negro 
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blood in the heterogeneous stock which in 
that day will be known as “American.” 
If our age is to be counted from the 
origin of our oldest blood, our antiquity 
is eminently respectable. 

But this way of looking at the problem 
is, perhaps, a bit fanciful. If we rule it 
out; where next shall we begin? The dis- 
covery is announced of a ship anchor of 
supposedly Scandinavian origin, dug up 
from an out-West clay bed. Did the 
pirates of Leif Eriksen’s day make their 
way to the headwaters of the Mississippi, 
and are we about to have a new school of 
American historians, with headquarters, 
say in Minnesota, who will demonstrate 
that the Northmen have been continuous- 
ly in occupation of that region for nearly 
a thousand years? 

But this, too, is somewhat speculative 
and unsubstantial material. Not so the 
occupation of Florida by the Spaniards 
from 1513, or the exploration of South 
Carolina and the lower Mississippi Val- 
ley by De Soto, or the Coronado explora- 
tion of the Southwest and the great 
plains. In these enterprises, at least, 
were elements of European influence that 
persist in our national life until this day. 

However, because English colonists 
and English influence became politically 
dominant north of the Mexican frontier, 
and the nation that grew to maturity in 
the domain between the Mexican fron- 
tier and the St. Lawrence River has been 
an English-speaking nation, with an in- 
heritance of English laws and in$&titu- 
tions, we may, with some show of reason, 
date our age back only to the founding 
of Jamestown, in 1607, an event which, it 
is said, we are celebrating this summer in 
a mildly decorous way with an “Exposi- 
tion.” It must be confessed, neverthe- 
less, that nobody is talking much about 
being three hundred years old, or getting 
particularly excited over the anniversary. 
Mr. Thomas Fortune Ryan, we suppose, 
is enjoying it with something of the 
ardor with which East Side youngsters 
wax eloquent in their debating clubs over 
“the deeds of our forefathers” at Lexing- 
ton and Bunker Hill. 

If Mr. Alexander Hamilton had been 
a better marksman than Mr. Aaron 
Burr, and could have survived the rav- 
ages of time until now, he would pre- 
sumably be a stickler for 1788 as our 


true original birthday. Still, even this 
contention would not be unassailable by 
historical criticism, because, altho the 
Federal Constitution undoubtedly went 
into effect when it was ratified by New 
Hampshire and Virginia, the new gov- 
ernment was not organized until Wash- 
ington was inaugurated in April, 1789. 

When difficulties like these present 
themselves to the historical intellect, it 
is just as well, on the whole, to adopt 
some arbitrary solution of our problems, 
and stick to it. And with a view to 
sticking to it, it is necessary that the so- 
lution shall be one that the man of the 
future, no less than the man of today, 
shall be satisfied to accept. Now the 
man of the future at this particular mo- 
ment is the American small boy, and this- 
important person is thoroly convinced 
that the true and unimpeachable date of 
our origin was July 4th, 1776. We bow, 
therefore, to his wisdom, and formally 
declare that the American people is at 
the present moment one hundred and 
thirty-one years old. 

There is a certain fitness also in this 
date, because, as the lives of nations run, 
we are still in the small-boy age of our 
evolution. Rome lived to be approxi- 
mately twelve hundred years old. Our 
mother country, England, if we date her 
national life from the Anglo-Saxon in- 
vasions, is something over fifteen hun- 
dred years old, and she is still very well 
preserved. Considering our heredity, 
we may hopefully look forward to two 
thousand years, at least, of useful 
activity. 

In view of these considerations, we 
should not be over-much abashed or dis- 
couraged if our temperament, our man- 
ners and our mode of life are still those 
of the unappalled kid. There are hours 
when we are disposed to regard our 
present Chief Magistrate as a person 
who rather strangely combines the char- 
acteristics of the grown-up statesman 
with those of the youthful commander of 
a company of broomstick soldiers. But, 
really, why should he not? What other 
sort of a President could be quite repre- 
sentative of a great people destined to 
live at least two thousand years, and at 
present only one hundred and _thirty- 
one? Why should any one be surprised 
at Mr. Roosevelt’s popularity? It is the 
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most natural thing in the world. Is he 
not precisely that combination of great 
man and “kid,” which our stage of ma- 
turity calls for? 

ed 


Progress of Woman’s Suffrage 


INTEREST in the movement for woman 
suffrage has received a considerable im- 
petus by the enfranchisement within the 
past year of the women of Finland and 
Norway. The former has granted the 
ballot to all women on exactly the same 
terms as to all men—that is, universal, 
equal and direct suffrage to all who have 
completed their twenty-fourth year, and 
who pay an annual poll tax, the men of 
24 cents and the women of 12. All who 
are entitled to vote are eligible to be elect- 
ed to the Parliament, which consists of 
but one house. 

The long oppression under which the 


- men of Finland suffered for so many 


years, when they were deprived of all 
voice in their government, and the devo- 
tion, courage and loyalty of the women 
during this dark period, were doubtless 
the reasons which impelled the men to 
include them in all the political rights 
which they finally gained for themselves. 
The women suffered every privation, took 
every risk, were sent to prison and even 
to Siberia. When at last the Finnish 
people wrested from the Czar of Russia 
permission to have a constitution which 
would enable them to govern themselves, 
all political parties were united in the de- 
sire that it should give equal rights to 


women. When it was approved by the 


Czar and went before the Finnish Par- 
liament for ratification, only one voice in 
that body was raised against it. The 
women themselves held large mass meet- 
ings, passed resolutions, circulated peti- 
tions, and left the country in no doubt as 
to their wish and determination to have 
their full rights under the new govern- 
ment. 

The constitution was approved by the 
Czar July 20th, 1906, and went into 
effect October 1st. The five parties—Old 
linnish, Young Finnish, Swedish, Agra- 
rian, and Social Democratic—nominated 
a large number of women for Parliament, 
and on March 15th nineteen of these were 
elected. In many districts the women 
voted in larger numbers than the men, 


and were everywhere treated with great 
cordiality and respect. The Diet con- 
vened May 22d, and for the first time in 
the world’s history women took their 
seats in an elected national parliament. 

Norway has followed the example of 
Finland, its Parliament having granted 
the franchise to women June 14th, not, 
however, to as full an extent, as it is lim- 
ited by a slight property qualification. 
An association of Norwegian women has 
been actively at work to secure the ballot 
since 1885, but the Parliamentary suf- 
frage for men was not made universal 
till 1898 and the municipal till t901. A 
vote on local option was given to women 
in 1895, on church questions in 1897. 
They annually presented large petitions 
for the Parliamentary franchise, and their 
bills often were favorably received. When 
finally it was proposed, in 1898, to give 
the municipal vote to all men they pro- 
tested so vigorously against any further 
enlargement of the suffrage which did 
not include women that Parliament com- 
promised by giving the municipal fran- 
chise to all women paying taxes on a 
yearly income of $75 in country districts 
and $110 in cities. Property on which 
the husband was taxed was considered as 
community, and entitled the wife to vote, 
and men could do so without pay- 
ing taxes. Women were made eligi- 
ble to municipal councils, and ninety- 
eight were elected that year, with 160 
substitutes. In some of the cities 90 per 
cent. of them went to the polls. The next 
year Parliament declared women eligible 
as members of juries, and they have since 
been serving in considerable numbers. 
They fill many offices and sit on public 
boards, 

When the great question of the separa- 
tion from Sweden was referred to the 
decision of the people, in 1905, the 
women importuned Parliament to allow 
them to vote on it, but were refused. 
They were so determined to register their 
opinions that under the lead of the Na- 
tional Woman Suffrage Association, and 
with great trouble and expense, they col- 
lected signatures of nearly 300,000 in 
favor of separation. These they pre- 
sented to Parliament with an address 
from 565 societies of women. The men 
had recorded 385,000 votes. This action 
on the part of women made a strong im- 
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pression, and last summer, during the 
session of the International Suffrage Ai- 
liance, in Copenhagen, the Prime Minis- 
ter sent a message to the Norwegian 
delegates that the Government would 
soon be ready to propose the question. 
The bill has just passed by a vote of 96 
to 25, and it gives the Parliamentary or 
full suffrage on practically the same 
terms as the municipal was granted—a 
tax on an income of $84 in the country 
and $113 in the city, the husband’s taxes 
entitling the wife to a vote. A woman 
earning from $1.50 to $2 a week will be 
able to vote. The women asked for 
suffrage without limitations and for eligi- 
bility to Parliament. The new law ad- 
mits them to the lower House. With the 
power in their hands, however, to elect 
the members, they should soon be able 
to enlarge their own privileges. It is 
supposed that about 300,000 women are 
enfranchised. 

The effect of Norway’s action on 
Sweden is an interesting question. Since 
the separation of the two countries the 
feeling of hostility between the women 
has been intense. The meeting of the In- 
ternational Council of Women, in execu- 
tive session at Paris, last summer, was al- 
most disrupted by the antagonism be- 
tween the Norwegian and Swedish dele- 
gates and it was largely thru the disin- 
terested offices of ‘those from the United 
States that the peace was preserved. 
During the meeting of the International 
Suffrage Alliance in Copenhagen, a little 
later, after the delegate from Norway 


had made her report in which she fore- . 


shadowed what has just happened, the 
president, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, of 
the United States, said facetiously: “We 
shall all hope that the Norwegian men 
will give the suffrage to their women, for 
then the Swedish men, not to be outdone 
in chivalry, would at once proceed to 
confer the same right on their women.” 
Instantly the Swedish delegate, a distin- 
guished physician of Stockholm, left the 
platform, and it was impossible, by ex- 
planations or apologies, to persuade her 
to return. The Swedish women are very 
thoroly organized for obtaining the 
suffrage. They have had all except the 
Parliamentary franchise for many years, 
and since 1902 they have been making a 


strong and systematic effort for this. 
About fifty members of their association 
were received by the King, a few months 
ago, who expressed full sympathy with 
their movement but feared it would en- 
danger that enlargement of the suffrage 
for men which was being urgently 
pushed. There are about seventy suf- 
frage societies and they sent in a peti- 
tion, signed by 142,168 women, ten times 
as large as any ever before presented in 
Norway. They were assured by mem- 
bers of the Government that when the 
Reform bill, which s a long distance 
toward universal pte st for men, was 
out of the way the claims of women 
should receive consideration. This bill 
has been past and almost simultaneous- 
ly the women of Norway have been en- 
franchised. It seems very probable that 
with this example on the one side and 
that of Finland on the other the Swedish 
Parliament will be forced to take action 
on this question. 


Going to the Country 


THE editor recently received the fol- 
lowing letter : 

Dear Sir—I am very much moved to seek a 
home in the country. All my life I have lived 
in the city crowd. I love trees and long for 
freedom. But what can I do about it? I have 
only about four thousand dollars at my com- 
mand, and I do not see clearly how to use 
this to advantage apart from trade. Every 
morning I go to a close office and there I stay 
all day—it is monotonous in the extreme. | 
do not quite detest the roofs and chimneys: 
they have a certain beauty for me—are old 
companions. But what next? Is it to be mere 
routine forever? I do not care to look ahead. 
—Truly yours. 

Well, just such folk live also in the 
country. Moving from place to place is 
no help for the disease; for that it is. 

We believe in the country for most 
people, but it will not ensure our corre- 
spondent relief from monotony. There 
are thousands of folk all about the hills 
and valleys who only know these valleys 
and hills by name; nor do they ever get 
into any real companionship with trees, 
brooks and meadows. Some of them do 
not even hear the birds when they sing. 
and cannot tell an oriole from a song 
sparrow. To them a horse is simply a 
beast of burden, and a cow is what onc 
of our Commissioners of Agricultur: 
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calied “a boatd-faced atiimal.” There is 
a good deal in heredity, and a good deal 
more in education, to create this sort of 
people. They may as well stay in the 
city. If you are going into the country 
to add yourself to the blind and the deaf 


you will find no relief from your ennui. 


The real object of going into the country 
tur a home is not even to secure more 
comfort, a plenty of green corn, tomatoes 
and fresh cucumbers. 

What the country can give you—that 
is, Ca give to some people—is more life ; 
a larger, fuller and broader method of 
living. It certainly is an incentive to 
own your own house, have your own 
garden, gather yu sr own eggs, and walk 
in your own orchard; but the real thing 
is that you can, if you have got it in you, 
grow yourself, and bear more fruit of an 
intellectual and moral sort. To do this 
you must be something more than a lover 
of trees and flowers—which means gen- 
erally that you like them without under- 
standing them. You must know them, 
must study them, and everything else 
about you, until you are intimately ac- 
quainted. In other words, the country 
is a big schoolhouse full of object lessons. 
So it comes about that we have to tell 
you to stay in the city, if your only ob- 
jection to city life is that it bores you; 
the country will only give you temporary 
and slight relief. We know a great many 
people to whom a country life is dull ab- 
stemiousness, touched with a good deal 
of self-denial and abnegation. 

A great deal is written lately about the 
simple life. Very few of the writers seem 
to have any comprehension about what 
such a life must be. It is something that 
is as yet utterly out of fashion. The 
chief trouble that we have to endure just 
now is the moving down upon us of a 
contingent that cannot let the country 
alone. They are bringing their city con- 
ceits, city architecture, city turnouts, and 
their five-course dinners, which are go- 
ing to be thoroughly “simple” under the 
apple trees and maples. They have been 
caught in a tide that is flowing country - 
ward. It is to them a mere fashion. 
They have heard of the simple life and 
are converts. What we shall do with 
them is hard to determine. They are not 
converted to Nature, nor will they give 


up their artificial life and artifices. They 
are coming here to squander money and 
set a ruinous example. They pay extrav- 
agant wages, far above the capacity of 
the average countryman, and so make 
help all the less procurable. 

That admirable essayist who gave us 
the Upton Letters says that the one thing 
fatal to simplicity is the desire to stimu- 
late the curiosity of others. Then he 
serves up Thoreau as a bad example of 
simplicity. He had extremely simple 
tastes, to be sure; “but he was indolent 
rather than simple,” and what spoiled his 
simplicity was posing for observation and 
admiration. He was always peeping out 
of the corner of his eye while he played 
hermit, to see if inquisitive strangers 
were not hovering about to observe him. 
He thinks that if Thoreau had really pre- 
ferred simplicity he would have gone 
right along about it, and not found it so 
marvelously interesting. To carry out 
this sort of criticism would knock all the 
zest out of any sort of life. It may be 
doubtful if Thoreau was a model coun- 
tryman, but he had eyes and ears, and he 
knew how to make the best use of them; 
and as for his books, they are great eye- 
openers. : 

To exploit the country is one thing; to 
fit into it is another. We have in mind 
a great hillside, or ridge of hills and 
glens, looking over creek lands and other 
hill ranges. It is superb in its glacier- 
carved and water-waved rolls and slopes, 
topped here and there, and dotted, and 
striped with native forest — between 
which nestle orchards, gardens and farm- 
houses. Its glens are fern covers, and 
its knobs are pastures full of cows, while 
its creeks hasten down from mill-wheel 
to mill-wheel. A rich man saw it and 
craved it. As soon as he had bought 
what he could of it, he began to reshape 
it. He builded walls, and leveled slopes, 
and terraced the hillsides: Nature as- 
serted herself as long as possible, but at 
last she gave it up, and there was not a 
touch of simplicity left within his reach. 
The owner has a city house on a crown- 
ing hillside and he has his terraced lawns. 
It has proved a capital place for spend- 
ing money. ‘These extravagances, from 
the half-educated and semi-artistic, are 
neither here nor there. They do not help 
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us, and they are literally blotches on our 
hillsides. Is it too much to expect of a 
man who never planted a hill of pota- 
toes, who cannot tell an ash tree from a 
willow, who in fact is totally ignorant of 
the country, to take the attitude of a 
learner? Let him be at least a pupil for 
a year or so, until he can get a breath of 
the country spirit. That is, let him be a 
pupa (which is only the root of pupil) 
until his wings can grow. The country 
has a right to rejoice over every sincere 
acquisition ; but it has a right to scoff at 
the high-steppers, who make Nature over 
again for their own moods and measure. 
Any one who has lived and been com- 
fortable in the crowd, or even imagines 
himself to be alive under such conditions, 
can afford to be very modest among the 
hills and valleys, and while undertaking 
an entirely different method of life. 

Delightful as is the general fact of an 
exodus from congested city life, we do 
not feel warranted in encouraging those 
to come out of the crowd who cannot 
assert individuality. Yet we do not in- 
tend to discourage the writer of the let- 
ter from whom we have quoted. It is 
probable that he will find in the country 
environments suited to his development. 
It is certain that he will always have 
something new to look forward to if he 
becomes a student of nature. The key of 
the difficulty is that many of our come- 
outers cannot let go of the old. They 
set up at once a conflict with Nature, and 
in one way or another Nature is sure to 
come out ahead. She has a wonderful 
lot of helpers, sowing wild seed every- 
where, tumbling down costly walls, and 
carving pretty terraces into something 
natural. So we are compelled to reply, 
[f you are coming into the country, come 
with a deliberate purpose to be made over 
again—or at least a willingness to be. 
Accept your new environments as con- 
trolling forces, and understand that, if 
you will permit, they will recreate you. 
As to the money capital which you have 
at command, it is quite enough for any 
rational purpose. What we are more 
concerned about is that sort of capital 
which has no relation to the mint—a 
stock of common sense. We'are in great 
danger of being flooded with the tide that 
is flowing countryward. 
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— Mr. Bryan is talking mis- 
— mer, chievously when he pushes 
" upon the public the matter 
of the giving up of the Philippines. He 
knows very well that if he were President 
he could do nothing of the sort, and that 
Congress could do nothing of the sort. 
He has been twice a candidate for the 
Presidency and he has been to the Philip- 
pine Islands, and he can do a great deal 
of mischief there by stirring up the peo- 
ple on the subject. He is as much. re- 
sponsil!e as any one for the retaining of 
the Philippine Islands, for he favored the 
plan. He knew it had to be done and he 
must know as well as Mr. Taft that any 
transfer of the Philippine Islands to the 
control of the Filipinos or of any foreign 
power, would not be sanctioned even by 
his own party. The only proper way to 
consider the matter is, that, without any 
desire or intention on our part, we came 
into possession of them and we have an 
obligation to them. The talk about their 
expense to us is all nonsense. The Phil- 
ippine Islands pay their own expenses. 
To be sure we have some soldiers there 
whose expenses we are responsible for, 
but we would have to support them some- 
where else if we did not do it there. The 
entire cost of government, education and 
development is borne by the treasury of 
the Islands, and they are rapidly coming 
to self-government as well as self-sup- 
port — quite as rapidly as is safe for 
them. 
& 
The proposal of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and 
Secretafy of State 
Root that Congress remit to China $27,- 
000,000 of the $40,000,000 we should be 
entitled to receive from China for the 
Boxer outbreak, is startlingly altruistic, 
but only right. The actual losses sus- 
tained by the cost of the expedition to 
Peking and the destruction of American 
property are not over $14,000,000, of 
which China has already paid $6,000,000. 
The income of the Chinese Government 
is not large enough to make it at all easy 
to pay the total sums assigned as com- 
pensation, about $330,000,000 in all, of 
which Russia claimed $87,500,000, Ger- 
many $60,000,000, France $56,000,000, 
Great Britain $24,000,000, and Japan 


Remitting the 
Chinese Indemnity 
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$14,000,000. If we have thus suffered 
from China, it is also true that our skirts 
are not clear, and we ought not to join in 
any punitive demands. Our action will 
show to China that we have no bitter feel- 
ing toward her, but desire to do her full 
justice. And let it not be forgotten that 
such a generous act is not without a re- 
ciprocal advantage, It is well to be on the 
kindliest terms with China, a Power 
which will soon be able to do us much evil, 
and which has had such provocation that 
American goods have been boycotted. 
What we do may also be an example to 
other nations, or, if not, a rebuke to them 
for their excessive demands. 
& 
Onieries Hoke Smith is now Gov- 
Hoke Smith ‘°™0T of Georgia, and is a 
national character. He is 
even mentioned as a candidate for Presi- 
dent, or Vice-President at least. If by 
some chance he should be put on the 
Democratic ticket, it would be greatly to 
the advantage of the Republicans, for the 
solid negro vote, which is now threaten- 
ing thaf it will never cast its ballot for 
any one whom President Roosevelt 
favors, would be driven back perforce to 
support even Mr. Taft; for no negro 
could ,vote for Hoke Smith, whose can- 
vass for the Governorship was on the 
basis of the disfranchisement of the 
negro. And now his inaugural address 
urges the same policy which he urged at 
the polls ; legislation which is intended to 
exclude negro voters, not, of course, by 
naming the race, but by educational tests 
which will be so administered as to ex- 
clude all negroes who cannot read well, 
and to include all white men who cannot 
read at all. He would also have a rigid 
control exercised over the railroads by 
the State Railroad Commission. We 
presume that when it comes to exercising 
this power it will be found that necessity 
will compel a wise restraint so that no 
wrong will be done to either the corpora- 
tions or the people. 


This great French 
scholar is now in the 
home of his childhood, 
among his own flesh and blood upon the 
Marne. The Church which he served so 
well and so lovingly has discarded him 
and attempted to shelve his writings, 


The Abbé Loisy 


which, however, will not down. His 
ideas, in spite of encyclicals and pastor- 
als, infiltrate the seminaries, not indeed 
under his own name, but rather as New- 
manism. With a coterie of scholars, 
some over their own signatures, but most 
with pen names, Loisy has edited the 
ablest critical review—perhaps the only 
genuine critical review—which the 
Church of France has, viz.: La Revue 
d'Histoire et de Literature Religieuse. 
Now Cardinal Richard has attacked it. 
He has just forbidden his clergy to write 
for or aid it in any way. His ban will 
be followed by that of many more bish- 
ops. It seems that not only the purity 
of doctrine is at stake, but a game of 
ecclesiastical politics lies underneath. 
Among the writers who sign their names 
is the Abbé Lejay, the famous philologist 
and professor at the Catholic Institute of’ 
Paris. The Jesuits are capturing this in- 
stitute. Recently they secured two chairs 
and now they have hung over Lejay’s 
head a new sword of Damocles. On 
their part, the staff of the Revue must 
have got wind of the coming condemna- 
tion. The number for July-August has 
just come out, only a few days ahead of 
the Cardinal. Thus they have time from 
now till September to study a way of ° 
escape. In the letter of Archbishop 
Richard, the names “Dupin” and 
“Herzog” are both sobriquets. “Herzog” 
argues that our Lord’s “brethren” were 
Mary’s own sons, which is a heresy. 
a 

With $85,000,000 surplus in the na- 
tional treasury this year, the Govern- 
ment sells no bonds to dig the Panama 
Canal, but pays for it out of current re- 
ceipts. To be sure, it might be said that 
as the future is to get the benefit of the 
Canal the future should pay for it, and 
the surplus should go for improving har- 
bors, building post offices, etc. But it is 
more honorable to pay one’s way and 
pay one’s debts as far as possible. Why 
should we not do something for pos- 
terity, like the old man who set out an 
apple orchard? 

PP * 

Does the intelligent reader wish to 
know the size of an atom, say, of radium? 
It is calculated by Norman R. Campbell, 
in Nature, and is this: 2.13X10 *. 
Do you understand ? 
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The Fireboat Service of New 


York 


New York has a fleet of ten fireboats, 
of which there are seven in commission 
and three under course of construc- 
tion. The names of the fireboats are as 
follows: 


“Zophar Mills,” Engine Company 51; “The 


the great cooperage works of the Sugar 
Trust, lumber and manufacturing dis- 
tricts around Greenpoint; also responds 
to all signal stations on Manhattan shore 
from Sixty-fourth street to Corlears 
Hook. 

The fireboat “Strong,” located at the 
foot of Grand street, East River, covers 
Manhattan shore, manufacturing plants, 














THE NEW FIRE-BOAT “THOMAS WILLETT.” 
On the stocks at Newburgh, N. Y. This and her sister boat, shown on the following page, are the largest 


fire-boats ever built. 


New Yorker,” Engine Company 57; “William 
L. Strong,” Engine Company 66; “Abram S. 
Hewitt,” Engine Company 77; “George B. 
McClellan,” Engine Company 78; “Seth Low,” 
Engine Company 123; “David A. Boody,” En- 
gine Company 132; “Thomas Willett” ; “James 
Duane”; one as yet unnamed. 

The illustrations show the “Thomas 
Willett” and “James Duane.” 

The fireboat “Mills,” located at the 
foot of Ninety-ninth street, East River, 
protects the Harlem River section, cov- 
ering great lumber areas, also all the 
public institutions, State and municipal, 
on the islands in the East River. 

The. fireboat “Boody,” located at the 
foot of North Eighth street, Williams- 
burg, covers the great plant of the 
Standard Oil Works, at Newtown Creek, 


Sa 


They are also the first turbine fire-boats to go into commission. 


dry docks, coal pockets, lumber yards 
and coastwise and foreign shipping on 
both sides of the East River, from Forty- 
ninth street to Market street, on Manhat- 
tan shore, and the same distance on the 
Brooklyn shore. 

The fireboat “Hewitt,” located at the 
foot of Main street, Brooklyn, covers all 
the stores of the Pierrepont, Arbuckle 
and Havemeyer companies, all docks and 
stores, including the Navy Yard, to At- 
lantic Basin, on the Brooklyn shore, and 
from Corlears Hook to the Battery on 
the Manhattan shore. 

The fireboat “New Yorker,” locateil at 
the Battery, covers the great shipping on 
the North River, from the Battery to 
Fifty-ninth street. This includes the 
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largest of the coastwise steamers, all 
transatlantic lines, and the great stores 
adjacent to the docks. 

The fireboat “Seth Low,” located at 
the foot of Forty-second street, South 
Brooklyn, covers the great Bush Docks, 
rie Basin, to Atlantic Basin, shipping in 
the bay, and Staten Island shore from 
Shooters Island to Stapleton. 

The fireboat ““McClellan,” located at 
the foot of Gansevoort street, North 
River, lying south side of the great 
Chelsea Docks, protects them and all 
other docking, shipping and property 
adjacent to the river as far north as 
Mount St. Vincent. 

The new boats will in all probability 
be located on the north side of the Chel- 
sea Docks, and a boat will also probably 
be located at the ferry terminal at St. 
George, S. I. 

The boats on the North River are 
charged by law with a duty of protect- 
ing life and property on the shores op- 
posite Manhattan Island, as all the water 
of the Hudson River from opposite the 
Battery to Yonkers is included in New 
York Harbor. The combined pumping 
capacity of the entire fleet will amount 
to 75,000 gallons of water per minute. 
The average crew or company for oper- 
ating boats is about fifteen men. 

They cover all told a dockage and 
wharfage fronting New York Harbor of 
541 miles. 


The Increase of Accidents 


INVESTIGATIONS made by M. Legoyt, 
sometime head of the General Statistical 
Department of France, show that acci- 
dents of all kinds are rapidly increasing. 
M. Legoyt found that in France, from 
1841 to 1845, there were 22 deaths per 
100,000 inhabitants from accident. From 
1846 to 1850 the number rose to 24 fos 
each 100,000; from 1851 to 1855 it was 
25 foreach 100,000; while from 1856 to 
1860 it was 28 for each 100,000. This 
seems a large percentage, but the United 
States Census report for 1900 shows a 
tremendous increase in casualty. The 
accidental deaths recorded in this report 
had swollen to over 75 per 100,000 of 
population, from which ratio the increase 
has continued and is now at a still 
higher figure. When it is understood 
that the 100,000 is largely made up of 
young children and women, the percen- 
tage of fatal accidents among those en- 
gaged in gainful occupations and busi- 
ness men during the most active ages is 
very considerable. In far too many 
cases it is true that modern civilization, 
with its impatience, its feverish activity, 
its wild rush, its fast ;means of trans- 
portation, the diversities of occupation 
and wide range in recreation, together 
with its congested areas and enormous 
expenditure of energy, are paid for with 
human life. 














THE NEW FIRE-BOAT “JAMES DUANE.” 
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New York Bonds 


New Yorx City’s bond offering on 
the 28th was a failure, to the great disap- 
pointment of the municipal authorities. 
Until a few weeks ago the city was re- 
strained by law from offering its securi- 
ties at a rate of interest exceeding 4 per 
cent., and from accepting bids below par. 
Under a new statute, it is now permitted 
to make a higher rate of interest, but in 
this instance the Comptroller would not 
go beyond 4 per cent. The offering was 
$27,000,000 at fifty years and $2,000,000 
at ten years. There were bids for only 
$2,121,840, including $1,932,840 (fifty 
years) at an average of 100.091, and 
$189,000 (ten years) at an average of 
100.02. Nearly all the subscriptions were 
for small amounts. Much discussion was 
provoked by the result. The explanation 
is that investors can do better. New 
York 4 per cents. already issued were 
selling below par, and bankers would not 
buy fresh issues above par with no pros- 
pect of disposing of them at a profit. For 
some time past the market price of these 
securities has been declining, in the face 
of an increase of the interest rate, owing 
to the extraordinary demand for loanable 
funds and the rising prices paid for the 
use of them. The city’s credit is good, 
but as it is forbidden to sell its bonds be- 
low par it may be driven to make the in- 
terest rate a little higher than 4 per cent. 


a 
Express Companies’ Business 


At the recent session of Congress, the 
Senate passed a resolution for an inves- 
tigation concerning the buying and sell- 
ing of produce by express companies. 
That investigation is now in progress. 
Last week, the American Bankers’* Asso- 
ciation filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a complaint against 
all the large express companies, alleging 
that they are encroaching unjustly and 
illegally upon the legitimate business field 
of the banks, and are departing from the 
purposes for which they were organized, 
by engaging in the business of dealing in 
exchange by means ‘of letters of credit, 
money orders, travelers’ checks, etc. _It 
is also alleged that the companies unjust- 


ly use their facilities as common carriers 
to discriminate against the banks in con:- 
petition for banking business, forcing the 
banks to make unnecessary and expensive 
shipments of money over long distances 
in order that the money may be available 
at points where the companies do not 
keep supplies large enough to meet their 
own banking obligations. In the next 
Congress there will be a movement for 
legislation restricting the express compa- 
nies to the business of carrying goods. 
In opposing this movement the companies 
can rely upon no popular support. Rates 
which have enabled them to accumulate 
huge surpluses and to declare 200 per 
cent. dividends have not commended 
them to the public. ai 


«...Dividend and interest payments 
due in this country on July Ist, accord- 
ing to the estimates of the Journal of 
Commerce, amount to $182,881,840, 
which exceeds last July’s total by $18,- 
573,000, and is greater than that of any 
July in the past. 

....A powerful combination of steel 
manufacturers is soon to be completed 
in Great Britain. Nine large conipanies, 
led by Vickers Sons & Maxim, and in- 
cluding John Brown & Co. (which re- 
cently was merged with Harland, Wolff 
& Co.), have absorbed thirty-six previ- 
ously independent concerns, thus obtain- 
ing control, it is estimated, of about 90 
per cent. of the British steel output. 

....The ninth annual edition of that 
excellent book of reference, “The Direc- 
tory of Directors in the City of New 
York,” compiled and published by The 
Audit Company, of this city, has just 
come from the press. It contains the 
names of more than 25,000 directors, as- 
sociated conveniently with the names of 
their companies or firms ; selected lists of 
corporations engaged in banking, insur- 
ance, transportation, manufacturing and 
other lines of business, accompanied by 


- the names of their officers and directors, 


and a list of the principal exchanges, 
with their officers and managers. The 
book is a very creditable product of a 
strong and useful corporation, and 
should be in the working library of ev- 
ery business man. 
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PREVENTING OMOKE NUISANCE 1847 


What Sixty Years Have Accomplished 


Since 1847 the changes and improvements in every phase of life are almost inconceivable. 
The silver plating industry, like all other lines, has been completely revolutionized, f/f AT revived and 


but the original brand of silver plated ware is still recognized as the world’s standard. Af wniquely illustrated 
. My publication called the 
“Silver Standard ”— full 


we 99 y of interest to lovers of 
the quaint and curious, 

“ad e a copy of which will be 

sent to any one who so 


ware has, for three-score years, ably maintained the title of “Silver Plate that Wears.” requests when writing for 
Artistic patterns, correct style, brilliant finish and enduring quality form the gf our Catalogue“ @.79.” 


rfect combination that has made oons, knives, forks, etc., marked (0 MERI ‘ANNI 
E1847 ROGERS BROS.” the choice of the majority. bce ——. 


Sold by leading dealers everywhere. di ’ er ma owe 


AN ELECTRIC 6MOKELESS TRAIN 1907 ; . da —? 
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Why is the Comptometer the best 

. of all add- 

F Hi : a Pree” ¢, ,ing ma- 
ee, rilgginson wt ee We chines? 

Because it is 

& Co ¥ , : i the only ma- 

° Me: a chine on 


44 State Street, - BOSTON eee 














ple key touch does the work. 
Others have a handle that must be pulled 
for each item added. It takes time and 
NVITE correspondence labor to pull that handle. 

Because it can be advantageously ap- 
plied to all your figuring, not to adding 
only. It extends bills and figures percen- 
tages as easily as it adds your ledger. No 
Oy te et other machine is practical for all work. 

We have thousands of pleased customers 
who doubted this at one time. They tried it 
and now see the results inreducedexpenses. 

Suppose you try it? Write for pamphlet 
CHICAGO OFFICE: The -Rookery and special trial offer. Comptometer sent, 
express paid, on trial to responsible parties 
in the U. S or Canada. 


Pelt,& Tarrant Mfg. Co., 841 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ili, 


with investors seeking 
the best rate of in- 


terest consistent with 
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This Catalog 


Will Help You Solve 
_ Your Water Supply Problem 


F YOU havea water supply problem to solve, 
then you should write for our complete 
64-page illustrated catalog. It will help 

you solve that problem to your entire satisfac- 
tion as well as economically and permanently. 

No matter whether your requirements are 

moderate or extensive, this catalog will help 
you out of your difficulties. 

If you live in the country or in the suburbs, 

you may have water service equal to that 
offered by the best city water works. 


Kewanee System 


With the Kewanee System, we avoid all eleva- 
ted and attic tank troubles; and we do away with 
old fashioned methods, replacing them with 
modern scientific, practical and more satisfac- 


tory equipment. 


e furnish complete plants, including ade- 
quate pumping and storage facilities. But, in- But, 
stead of utilizing gravity pressure, the water is 


Kewanee 
25 Broadway, New Y 


If you live in the city and the pressure is 
not strong enough, or the water is impure, or 
the water rental is exorbitant,: you will get 
some valuable suggestions from our catalog. 

If you are interested in the water supply 
subject as it relates to country and city build- 
ings, public institutions, hotels, neighborhood 
water works and small towns, then you should 
get this book. 

Our catalog gives complete information 
regarding the 


of Water Supply 


delivered by air pressure, with the Kewanee 
System. 

Everything is out of sight and thoroughly 
protected from e in weather. Excellent 
fire protection is assured, and each plant will 
last a lifetime—and lo: . 
write for our catalog and get full infor- 

Ask for Ca No. 25. 





mation. 


Water Supply Company, Kewanee, Ill. 
ork 82 


0 Marquette Bidg., Chicago 
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DEPARTURE IN TONE PRODUCTION. @ Recent experiments in 
the direction of tone production made by us have resulted in the 
perfection of a notable Grand Piano, the Style X (next in size 

larger than the famous Quarter Grand). @ It is an instrument of rare and 
exquisite tone, in which quality and not quantity has been the first consid- 
eration. @ It is a new departure in modern piano building, and in inviting 
attention to it we do so with much pride in the success of our efforts. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 807 Tremont St., BOSTON 
Established 1823 Catalogue upon request 
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COLORADO 


Mount up above your little world of 
worries. New zest in life and a rare 
sense of exhilarating freedom await 
you in Colorado’s bracing mountain 
atmosphere and sparkling sunshine. 


This season the dé luxe Rocky Mountain Limited has been equipped 
entirely new throughout—mission style diner and unique mission style buffet- 
library observation car. Drawing-room sleeping cars, and reclining chair cars 
—electric lighted. 

Several fast through trains daily from both St. Louis and Chicago. Best one 
night train Chicago to Denver and Colorado Springs. 

Low summer rates to Colorado effective daily until September 30th, also 
special rates to all Pacific Coast points daily until September 15th. 


Send for beautifully i/lustrated book entitled ‘‘ Under the Turquoise Sky” 
JOHN SEBASTIAN 


Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines Chicago 
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THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 

Never was there a time in the history of the world 
when music was so highly esteemed as now. The opera, 
orchestration, the musical comedy, piano recitals, song, 
and mttsic in a thousand ways is a feature in modern 
life. Even eating, from which pleasure comes to almost 
every one, is now made more joyous by means of music 
played during the progress of the meal. The technique cf 
music is, however, very difficult of acquirement, whici 
accounts largely for the present day popularity of music 
in its mechanical forms. And yet when there is a proper 
execution of difficult music on the part of amateur .or 
master, the world gladly applauds, if indeed it fails to 
worship the pianist’s interpretation of that most wonder- 
ful instrument, the modern piano. A school of music 
where pupils are taught not only.to properly appreciate 
but likewise to properly execute and translate music 
from the written score into sound that is not only poetic 
and rhythmic, but also soulful, is not built up in a day. 
Some age and experience is requisite, and under the eye 
of the professor the pupil adds here a line and there a 
line until the result is similar in a musical way to the 
results obtained in an educational way by Yale or Har- 
vard, as compared with the private tutor. To-the music 
lover the New England Conservatory. of Music is an in- 
spiration. It one - easily in the front rank of American 
musical institutions. It has lofty traditions and an hon- 
ored past. It is located in Boston, which is an educational 
center, and under the influence of a culture at once 
quiet and refined. It is a great school. The management 
is able and conservative. e art of music is sympa- 
thetically taught and a large chorus and a iy, eomonre 
are incidental features of the conservatory. very stu- 
dent who matriculates gets a great deal out of the school 
in the way of privileges besides the mere musical train- 
ing. Students meet other students from widely separated 
sections, States and Territories. They are all devoted 
to the work which brings them together, or they would 
not remain, as the school fosters and encourages only 
those whose purposes and work are serious. Latent talent ‘s 
cneouraged and developed as it could be nowhere else be- 
cause of the*exceedingly generous support of the institution 
by Boston’s wealthy citizens. The recitals given at this 
institution are musical events of considerable importance, 
even in a musical city like Boston. Local and suburban 
churches derive their talent from the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, which spells professional experience 
as well as a certain amount of income to the students 
thus engaged. It used to be considered absolutely essen- 
tial to go abroad before a student in music could com- 
plete a course in music. It is now recognized by the 
most competent teachers that a musical education can be 
completed in America, and it is by no means necessary 
to go abroad. This is the accepted opinion of well known 
singers, and those to whom fame has come in a musical 
career. The New England Conservatory is now fifty- 
four years old and is more successful than ever. The 
school year just closed touches high water mark, with a 
record of 2,600 students. In one of the conservatory 
halls (Jordan Hall) performances have been given by 
such artists. as the Boston Symphony Quartet, the 
Apollo and the MacDowell Clubs, the Choral Art Soci- 
ety and Thibaud, Gilibert, the Adamowski Trio, Busoni. 
Reisenauer, Lemare, Kreisler, Bispham, the Arbos Quar- 
tet, Madame Szumowska, Madame Zeisler, De Pachmann, 
Willy Hess, Risegari, Schelling, D’Albert, Gallico, Bauer, 
Vugno, Leandro Campanari. ; 

The courses at this conservatory are briefly as follows: 
Pianoforte, organ, orchestral instruments and vocal music, 
supplemented by such other branches as composition, history 
of music, theory, literature, diction, choir training, plain- 
song accompaniment. The normal department trains for 
intelligent and practical teaching in conformity with con- 
servatory methods. The director of the conservatory is 
Mr. George W. Chadwick. Among the faculty may be 
mentioned: For pianoforte, Carl Baermann, George W. 
Proctor, Mme. Antoinette Szumowska-Adamowska, J. Al- 
bert Jeffery, Edwin Klahre, Carl Stasny, Charles Dennee 
and F. Addison Porter, etc.; for the organ, Henry M. 
Dunham, Wallace Goodrich, Homer Buneerer 
for voice culture and art of caging, —hariee A. hite, 
Clara K. Rogers, Armand Fortin filliam H. Dunham, 
Clarence B. Shirley and Pietro Vallini—the last named 
is a well-known composer, voice teacher, coach and opera 
conductor; for theory, George W. Chadwick, Louis C. 
Elson, Benjamin Cutter, H. N. Redman and Wallace 
Goodrich. 

\dequate provision is made for the accommodation and 
safeguarding of women students. Ample protection is 
afforded through the residence feature. The residence 
building is fireproof, and while the inmates are under 








COFFEE COMPLEXION 


Many Ladies Have Poor Complexions From 
Coffee. 


“Coffee caused dark colored blotches on my 
face and body. I had been drinking it for a long 
while and these blotches gradually appeared, unttl 
finally they became permanent and were about as 
dark as coffee itself. 3 

“I formerly had as fine a complexion as one 
could ask for. i 

“When I became convinced that coffee was the 
cause of my trouble, I changed and took to using 
Postum Food Coffee, and as I made it well, ac- 
cording to directions, I liked it very much, and 
have since that time used it in place of coffee. 

“T am thankful to say I am not nervous any more, 
as I was when I was drinking coffee, and my 
complexion is now as fair and good as it was 
years ago. It is very plain that coffee caused the 
trouble.” 

Most bad complexions are caused by some dis- 
turbance of the stomach and coffee is the greatest 
disturber of digestion known. Almost any woman 
can have a fair complexion if she will leave off 
coffee and use Postum Food Coffee and nutri- 
tious, healthy food in proper quantity. Postum 
furnishes certain elements from the natural grains 
from the field that Nature uses to rebuild the 
nervous system and when that is in good condi- 
tion, one can depend upon a good complexion as 
well as a good healthy body. “There’s a Rea- 
son.” Read, “The Road to Wellville,’ in pkgs. 
one roof they are subdivided into households. Each 
kousehold is pgactically separate and the preceptress in 
charge has personal knowledge of all under her care. 
Parents, therefore, need not hesitate to send their daugh- 
ters to the conservatory, but may feel assured that they 
will be cared for with the utmost solicitude. 

Some time ago the idea gained currency that the man- 
agement of the conservatory desired only the rich or the 
near rich as pupils. This is entirely unwarranted as to 
fact, and pupils in music who desire to do faithful work, 
and especially if they have talent,.are and always will be 


welcomed as students and the poor student is given 
special consideration and material aid. 


HOTEL MARION 
The Hotel Marion has just completed,a large new 
garage for the accommodation of automobilists visiting 
their hotel. This will add to the many other attractions 
of the Hotel Marion, beautifully situated on the west 
side of Lake George. 


DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED — 


East River National Bank, semi-annual, 3 
per cent., payable July 1st, 1907. 

Fourth National Bank, semi-annual, 3% per 
cent., payable July 1st, 1907. 

N. Y. County National Bank, semi-annual, 
25 per cent., payable July rst, 1907. 

Oriental Bank, quarterly, 2%4 per cent., ex- 
tra I per cent., payable July Ist, 1907. 

Franklin Savings Bank, 3% per cent. ° 

N. Y. and N..J. Telephone Co., quarterly, 
13% per cent., payable July 15th, 1907. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R., coupons, 
from First Mortgage 4 per cent. guaranteed 
bonds of the Des Moines & Ft. Dodge R, R. 
Co., payable July Ist, 1907. 

American Chicle Co., quarterly, preferred, 
114 per cent., payable July 1st, 1907; common, 
I per cent., and extra, I per cent., payable 
July 20th, 1907. 
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Invest in 67 Bonds 


Based on the Ownership of New Bork Real Estate 


HE ideal investment combines security, stability, certain earning power and cash avail- 
ability. A-R-E SIX’S offer you these essentials of the ideal investment. They 
can pay, have paid and do pay 6% while providing every desired element of 

safety, together with cash availability. The money received from their sale is invested in 
the actual ownership of such property as in itself is recognized as affording the best security, 
and assures ample and certain profit from which to pay the 6% guaranteed—selected New 
York real estate. These bonds are offered in two forms: 

6% income investment chasable at par in 

salient $ {tor mame payable oous-andaslly by ple 


coupons 
maturing in ten years and meanwhile subject to awal on interest 
payment dates after two years, at the option of the owner. 

phe ern rng Sa ealeagen ms ~ wgcemesay hs bar 
stallments ing or ears enabling person without 
qoghil enallile fea tascane iesenamntt we taltanaiian odie ital 


a given simply in each year the equivalent of an 
> 2 oe Gan oo cay Seana an ae Pe 


values after ny —, payment rates per $1,000 aed 
two years. e 
are: 10-year term, $71.57; 15-year term, $40.53; 20-year term, $25 65. 


F you are nat satisfied wih 3% or 4% we w.ut to send you fll information concerning 

our proposition. There is nothing new or experimental in this offer. We have been paying 

6% to thousands of investors the country over for nineteen years. There is nothing sensational 

in this proposition. It is merely a matter of safely zvesting your money instead of safely 

loaning it. Other institutions loan your money and share the interest with you; the Ameri- 

can Real Estate Company does not loan your money but invests it directly in business to gain 

Seems poslito andidlees Case guettyuilth pele te the enagiel 6% These Bonds are secured 

by Assets of $8,364,909.97, including a Capital and Surplus of $1,285,047.03, accumulated 

during nearly twenty years of uninterrupted success in the most stable and profitable business on 
earth, a business literally founded on a rock. 

If you are interested in saving money or in investing money already saved, you owe it to your- 
self tu thoroughly investigate these Bonds and the business upon which they are based. Write for 
our liserature giving full information regarding A-R-E SIX’S, goer pes map of New York City 
showing location of the properties upon which they are based, and giving other facts of interest 
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RIN W 
INITIATIVE 


The singular distinction that lifts the Steinway to an international 
and commanding position among pianos is due to the power of 
Steinway initiative, 











The Steinways have been for four generations, and are to-day, 
initiators and originators—never imitators and followers. The 
various inventions and innovations that have made the Steinway 
Concert Grand Piano the ideal concert grand, and the five-foot-ten-inch 
Miniature Grand the ideal small grand, are all Steinway 
inventions and innovations. 

Consequently, the history of piano-progress for the past half century 
is practically identical with the history of the House of Steinway. 

The latest evidence of Steinway initiative is the marvelous 
Vertegrand at $500, a turned grand piano in upright form, which 
fixes the standard for all uprights. 





Steinway Pianos can STEINWAY & SONS, 


be bought from any 


authorized Steinway 3 . 
dealer at New York Steinway Hall, 


prices, with cost of r 107-109 East 14th St., 


transportation added, 
Illustrated catalogue $ ’ - P53 
and the little booklet, < Ge” New York. 
“ The Triumph of the / . 
Vertegrand,” sent on 
» request and mention 
of this magazine. 
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MAPLEWOOD HACKNEY STUD 


PROPERTY OF 
FREDERICK C. STEVENS 


ATTICA, Y. 


> ba ap ears you want 

in the line of HIGH 
CLASS CARRIAGE 
HORSES, ready for use, can 
always be found at the above 
establishment. All animals 
bred, raised and trained at 
Maplewood. Registered 
Hackneys for foundation 
stock always on hand. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


E. T. GAY, Manager 


ATTICA, N. Y. 

















N. 















SOLD 
EVERYWHERE 










When you feel way-worn and 
weary, have been over-thinking, over-working, 
over-playing, over-living or over-doing in any way, it is 
the simplest matter in the world to step into the nearest place 
and ask for 











Guaranteed under the Pure Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. Senal No. 3324. 
They all sell it. They all recommend it as the ideal temperance 
beverage. It quickly relieves fatigue, destroys that “let down 
feeling” (don’t care whether tomorrow comes or not) that 
comes after dissipation of the mental or nervous forces. 


Delicious - Refreshing - Invigorating, 
Thirst - Quenching 


a 
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BRIGHTON \t 


FLAT CLASP 


You can’t shake a 
pair of Brighton 


loose on a ten 

mile trot. Un- 

seen, unfelt- 

yet they’re 

always on 

the job. No 

bunches, lumps 

or ruffs to cause 

discomfort or un- 

sightliness. They 

follow the move- 

ments of the 

muscles without 

binding or loosen- 

ing a little bit. 
PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 

718 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


UN FELT i 


Flat Clasp Garters eee iets 


GARTERS 


FLAT CLASP 


The absolutely 
clasp means 
comfort. The 
pure silk web 
means neatness 
and long wear. 
The heavy 
nickel plat- 

ed brass parts 
mean long ser- 
vice and no rust. 
They retail at 25 
cents a pair. Your 
furnisher should 
have them; if not, 
we will mail a 
pair postpaid on 
receipt of price. 


MAKERS OF 
PIONEER SUSPENDERS 








DIVIDENDS 


THE ORIENTAL BANK 
New York, June 26th, 1907. 
ONE HUNDRED AND NINTH CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a Quarter- 
ly Dividend of Two and One-lialf Per Cent. and an extra 
dividend of One Per Cent. on the Capital Stock of this 
Bank out of the earnings of the past three months, free 
of tax, payable July ist, 1907.” 
The transfer hooks will close June 26th, at 3 P. M. and 
reopen July ist, 1907, at 10 A. M. 
GEO. W. ADAMS, Cashier. 


iTHE BANH FOR SAVINGS 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
280 Fourth Avenue, June 18th, 1907. 
176TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
The Board of Trustees have declared an interest divi- 
dend for the Six Months ending June 380th, 1907, at the 
rate of FOUR PER per annum on all sums of $5.00 








CENT. 
and upwards entitled thereto, and payable on and after 
July h, 1907. 
The oe will be credited to depositors as principal, 


=, 
ee str or before July 10th will draw interest 


trom’ Je yay i 
WALTER TRIMBLE, President. 
Cnanias A. SHPRMAN, Secretary. 
JAMES KNOWLES, Comptroller. 





CITIZENS’ SAVINGS BANK 
56 AND 58 BOWERY, COR. CANAL 8ST. 
-ANNUAL DIVID 


Trustees have ordered interest at the rate of 


in 
J of the bank. Money de 
fore July 10th will draw interest from ny Ist. 
HENRY HASLE President. 
HENRY SAYLER, yore & 
DMIL A. HURPR. Assistant Secretary. 


“5 Dr ISAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 





The 


eal 


The Directors of the Franklin Society for 
Home Building and Savings announce the 
37th regular semi-annual dividend at the 
rate of five per cent. per annum (payable 
after July ist), on sums of $10 to $5,000 
that have remained with the society for 
30 days or more. 


THE FRANKLIN SOCIETY of New York 
is now in its 20th year. In security it is 
identical with T savings banks 
in the land—better than most. t limits 
its investments strictly- to small FIRST 
mortgages on homes in the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict—nothing else. Its charter places it 
under the strictest supervision of the State 
Banking Department. It pays FIVE PER 
CENT. on savings, large or small, and 
makes it easy for you to do business by* 
mail. Booklet sent for the asking. 

The address is CORNER BEEKMAN ST. 
AND PARK ROW, N 


Accounts opened before July] 11 
draw_earnings from July 1. 
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DRY DOCK SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


341 & 343 BOWERY, Cor.. 3d St., NEW YORK. 


The Trustees have declared a dividend for the six 
months ending June 30th, 1907, on all deposits entitled 
thereto under the by-laws at the rate of FOUR per cent. 
per annum on all sums ot exceeding THREE THOUSAND 
DOLLARS, payable on and after July 15th, 1907. 

Deposits made on or before July 10th will be entitled 
to interest from July ist, 1907. 

ANDREW 

CHARLES MIELLING, Secretary. 

WM, F. PATTERSON, Asst. Secretary. 


MILLS, President. 





THE FRANKLIN SAVINGS BANK 


656 and 658 Eighth Ave., Cor. 424 Street. 
94th SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 


On and after July 15th, 1907, interest at the rate of 
three and one-half per cent. per annum will ~ paid to 
‘tepositors entitled thereto on all sums from 
Money deposited on or before the tenth day of aly "will 
draw interest from the first. 

Bank open daily from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. and on 
Munday evenings from 6 to 8 o'clock, holidays excepted. 
Closes at 12 M. on Saturdays. 
ete $963,123.45 
Amount due 45,205 depositors yecncecdoecces iy, or" pag 
Total assets — 


JOH 
CONKLIN, Secretary. 


WM. G. 





Greenwich Savings Bank 


8. E. Cor. 6th Ave. and 16th St. 


INTEREST AT THB RATE OF FOUR PER CENT. PER 
ANNUM will be credited depositors for the SIX MONTHS 
and THREE MONTHS ENDING JUNE 30FH, 1907, on all 
sume from five dollars to three thousand dollars entitled 
thereto under the by-laws payable July 15th, 1907. 
JAMES QUINLAN, President. 


THE METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANE 
1 and 3 er 2 AVE. (opp. Cooper Institute). 


HARTERED 1852. 
ith DIVID: 
York, June 1 


New 
(NTEREST FOR THE HALF YEAR ENDING SUNE Sort, 
» at tg 


aoe Per Annum 
will be credited to depositors — thereto under the 
sums from 


bylaws of the bank on $5 to $3, 
INTEREST PAYABLE JULY 17TH, 1907. 
: = nag ag og on or before July 10th will draw 
mterest from 
wi JONATHAN B. CURREY, President. 


EDWARD SHERER, Secretary. 


UNION DIME 
SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


BROADWAY, 32D ST. AND SIXTH AVE., 
GREELEY SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
Interest three and one-half per cent. from $5 to 
$3,000. Credited July 1st, payable July 18th, or 

any time later. 

CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President. 
FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM G. ROSS, Secretary. 


WASHINGTON SAVINGS BANK 
West 59th St. and Columbus Circle. 

Interest declared at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per 
annum, in accordance with the by-laws, on all amounts 
from $5 to $3,000 

Deposits made now draw interest from July ist. 

L. A. CHENEY, Sec’y: J. G. ROBIN,: Pres. 


THE SOUTH BROOKLYN SAVIAGS 
INSTITUTION 
160 and 162 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
June 15th, 1907. 
Interest at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per annum 
be credited to depositors for the six months ending 
June 30th, 1907, on all accounts entitled thereto, from $5 


to x. payable on and after July i7th, 
ts made on or before July 10th will draw interest 


om the ist of Ju 
WILLIAM J. COOM President. 
CLARENCE 8S. DUNNING, Treasurer. 














CHARLES M. ER, T 
u HAMPDEN ROBB, Secretary. \ 
Deposits made on or before JULY ‘§OTH, 1907, will draw 
juterest from JULY 18ST, 1907. 


The Manhattan Savings 
Institution 


644-646 Broadway, New York. 
112TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
June 11th, 1907. 
The Trustees of this Institution have declared 
interest at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT 
per annum on all sums not exceeding $1,000, and 
THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. per an- 
num on the excess of $1,000, and not exceeding 
$3,000,- remaining on deposit during the three or 
six months ending on the 3oth inst., payable on 
and after July 15th, 1907. 
Deposits made on or before July roth, 1907, 
will draw interest from July Ist, 1907. 
JOSEPH BIRD, President. 
FRANK G. STILES, Secretary. 








ee CHICLE > yn pemred 


The ox» dividend of one and’ on 
= qi ¥ the Preferred Stock, payable eo fet. 
next, Gig on Preferred Stockholders June 25th, 
of one per cent. (1%) "on on ¥ Common 
Stock, payable July 20th, also an extra dividend of 
one per cent. (1%) on the m Stock, payable on 
J to Common Stockholders of rd at 
P. ,» July 15th, have thie day been red. 


. M., Mon- 


ft 
15th, and reo) at 10 A. M., July 22d, next. 
raly HENRY ROWLEY, Treasurer. 
June 24th, 1907. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Four Per cent. Collateral Trust Bonds. 

Coupons from these bonds, payable by their terms on 
July 1, 1907, at the office of the Treasurer in New York, 
will be paid by the Manhattan Trust Company, 20 Wall 
Street. 








WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE 
and TELEGRAPH COMPANY 











CONSTANT M. BIRD, Asst. Secretary. 
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AMERICAN LOOOMOTIVE COMPANY. 


111 Brosdway, New York, June 25th, 1907. 
The Board of [Directors this day declared a quarterly 
dividend of one and three-qnarters per cent. upon the pre- 
ferred capital stock, Paget | July 907, to the pre- 
ferred stockholders of record at the close of business on 
July 65th, 1907. Checks will be mailed. 
Transfer books of the preferred —, = close at 
3 P. M., July Sth, 1907, and Bx July 22d, 1907. 
IGH BEST, ” Secretary. 





OFFICE of the ELECTRIC STORAGE 
BATTERY COMPANY 
Allegheny Avenue & 19th Street. 
Phila., Pa., June 19th 1907. 


is day declared a dividend of 
f the Com My Set, toot ee 
u o 
record at of business on June 
Cheeks will be mailed. 


WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 
New York, June 12th, 1907. 
DIVIDEND NO. 156. 

The Board of Directors have declared ye get Mt os 
dend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER 
Capital Stock of this Company, payable at the cmice te 
the Treasurer on and efter the 15th day of July next, to 
shareholders of record at the close of the transfer books 
on the 20th day of June inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at three o’clock on the 
~y- ry June 20th inst., and reopen on the morning 


of July 1 
M. T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 
MERCHANTS’ —— NATIONAL 
ANK 


ef the om of New York. 


June 18th, 1907. 
The Board of Directors have this d 
annual dividend of THREE PER C ft 
payable on and after July ist, 1907, until” “which date the 
transfer books will be closed. 
BE. V. GAMBIDR, Cashier. 








THE NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY TELE- 
PHONE COMPANY 
81 Willoughby Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
DIVIDEND NO. 95. 


A regular quarte dividend of one and Cieee-qeattess 
per cent. has been declared on the capital stock of this 
Company, \ July 15th, 1907, to pena of 
record at the elose of business July 5th, 1907 


HENRY SANGER aiow. Treasurer. 


MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOVIS RAILROAD CO. 
Cow due July ist, 1907, from = Mortgage Four 
Per nt. Guaranteed + of the Moines & Fort 
Dodge Railroad Company will be he ‘paid af after that date at 
the office of the Central Trust Company, New York. 
F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 


.WELLS, FARGO & COMPANY 
51 Broadw 
ork, June 28 


New 1907. 
A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF FIVE PER CENT. 
has been declared by the Directors of the Company, pay- 
able at our offices as above, to stockholders of record on 
July 15th, 1907. 
The transfer books will close on July 6th and reo) 
July 16th, 1907. . H. B. PA NS, Secre 


EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK 


New York, June 25th, 1907. 
A semi-annual dividend of Three Per Cent. has this day 
been declared by the Board of Directors of this Bank, pay- 
able on and after July ist, 1907. Transfer books will re- 
main closed from this date until July ist, 1907. 
Z. B. NEWELL, Cashier. 


THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
New Fort, June 25th, —_. 


The Board of Directors has this semi- 
of THREE 4up pa ALF PER ‘CENT., 


annual dividend 
a By on and 4 ea 

transfer close Pate 3 P. M. this date, 
reopening July ist, “or 


ARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 
NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK 
New York, June 27th, 1907. 

110TH DIVIDEND. 


The Directors of this bank have today declared a semi- 
annual dividend of twenty-five per cent., payable July ist, 
1907, antil which date the transfer books will remain 


closed. 
JAMES C. BROWER, Cashier. 








nm on 























BERTRON, STORRS 


AND 


BANKERS 


40 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
LAND TITLE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


The State Bank 


376-378 GRAND STREET : NEW YORK 





SOUND, CONSERVATIVE, ACCOMMODATING 


Capital ° . ¥ * ° $1,000,000 
Earned Surplus and Undi- 

vided Profits - - - 
Deposits - -°- = = »* 


. L. RICHARD, President. 

I. VOORHIS, Cash. 
jon KNEISEL, Aset. Cash. 
ARNOLD KOHN, Vice-Pres. 

- LB BURCKETT, 24 Vice-Pres 


INS EYE WATER 


WANTED 


W ANTED—A refined woman to run my home. 
boy six years and girl two years. Will 
servant. L. N. Creighton, Bayoune, N. J. 


611,439 
15,988, 158 





ISAACT HoMPS 





Care for 
keep one 








HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS Bear tne script name of Stewart 


Wood Rollers 


Tin Rollers 


Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 
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J.P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner Broad 
NEW YORK 


DREXEL & CO. 
Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 


31 Boulevard Haussmann 
PARIS 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BANKERS 


Deposits received subject to Draft. Securities 
bought and sold on commission. Interest allowed 
on deposits. Foreign Exchange. Commercial 
Credits. Cable Transfers. Circular Letters for 
Travelers, available in all parts of the world. 


ATTORNEYS AND AGENTS OF 
Messrs. J. S. MORGAN & CO. 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 
LONDON 





THE FOURTH NATIONAL 
BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW 


YORK OFFERS TO DEPOS- 
ITORS EVERY FACILITY 


WHICH THEIR BALANCES, 
BUSINESS AND RESPONSI- 
BILITY WARRANT. 





J. 2. W. Seligman @ Co. 


BANKERS 
21 Broad St. New York 


Issue Letters of Credit to Travelers, Pay- 
able in Any Part of the World. Draw 
Bills of Exchange and Make Telegraphic 
Transfers of Money on Europe and Cali. 
fornia. 


BUY AND SELL 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 








John Munroe & Co. 


30 Pine St.. New York 
4 Post Offite Sq., Bosten 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
ta Sterling, Francs and Dollars for Travel in 
this and Foreign Countries. 


Commercial Letters of Credit, Bills of 
Exchange and Cable Transfers. 


MUNROE & CO., 7 Rue Seribo, Paris 











R. L. DAY & CO. 


BANKERS 
37-43 Wall Street, 
35 Congress Street, 
NEW YORK CITY BONDS 
Exempt from State, County and City Taxes | 


New York | 
Boston 

















Williamson & Squire 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members Chicago Stock Exchange 
DEAL IN 


STANDARD CORDAGE SECURITIES 
25 Broad Street 
Telephones, 6790, 6791, 6792, 6793, 6794 Broad. 


EAGLE SAVINGS AND LOAN CO. 


Capital and Surplus over $1,750,000.00 
186 REMSEN ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. CITY 
(Opposite City Hall Square) 
4% ER ANNUM JANUARY AND JULY 
3% 





PER ANNUM SEMI-ANNUALLY, IF 
REMAINING ONE YEAR 


BEGINNING AT ANY TIME 
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Merchants 
National Bank 
New York 


$2,000,000 
$1,500,000 
$20,000,000 








Capital, - : 
Surplus and Profits, 
Deposits, - 


FOUNDED 
1803 


Government. State and City Depositary 
Foreign Exchange Letters of Credit Cable Transfers 





ROBERT M. GALLAWAY, President 
ELBERT A. BRINCKERHOFF, Vice-Pres. 
ZOHETH 8. FREEMAN, Cashier 
ALBERT 8. COX, Assistant Cashier 
O. E. PAYNTER, Assistant Cashier 








National Bank of 


Commerce 
IN ST. LOUIS 


Capital, 
Surplus, 
Profits, | 
Deposits, = $60,000,000 


$18,000,000 


BUSINESS SOLICITED AND LIBERAL 
TREATMENT PROMISED 








The Oriental Bank 


INCORPORATED 1858 


182-184 BROADWAY 
Branch: Bowery and Grand St., New York City 


CAPITAL, - = = = = $750,000.00 
SURPLUS, $1,100,000.00 


OFFICERS. 
Rk, W. JONES, JR., President. 
NELSON G. AYRES, 1st Vice-President. 
LUDWIG NISSE 
ERSKINE HEWITT, Vice-Presidents. 
CHARLES Bay 
GEO. W. ADAMS, ‘Cashier. 
R. B. ESTERBROOK Assistant Cashier. 


ELSON G. AYRES ce-Pres: 
CHARLES K. BEEKMAN, Philbin, PUT EEE & Menken, 
orneys. 
SAMUEL BETTLE, Gate of Board, United Engineer- 


& Contra 
eudeNe BRITTON, ¥ Vice-President National City Bank, 
$ Treasurer Broadway Savings Institution, New 


ork 
EPHEN R. HAISEY Capitalist 


Capitalist 
Vice-President Trenton Iron So. 


Presiden 
73 Wall Street 
National Bank, 


ther Co. 
ALEXANDER McDONALD Capitalist 
ee NISSEN r of pame 
sr W. PRESTON, President Un ted Fruit Co., 
and New York. 
JOHN C. WHITNEY, Auditor, New York Life Ins. Co. 











THE JEFFERSON 
BANK 


CANAL AND FORSYTH STREETS 


$500,000 
- $500,000 


CAPITAL, - - 
SURPLUS - - 


OFFICERS 


DIRECTORS 

S. J. Silberman. 
Samuel Fleck, Jr. 
Etkan Holzman. 
Geo. L. Storm. 
K. Mandell. 
Max Radt. — 


Geo. F. Vietor. 
Trenor L. Park. 
Rudolph Erbsloh. 
H. L. Cammann. 
Herman Broesel. 
Sam’l Strasbourger. 
Maurice Brill. 
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Carnegie 
Trust 
Company 


LESLIE M. SHAW, President 


RESOURCES OVER 
$7,000,000 


RANSACTS a general 
banking business,andacts 
as administrator, executor, 
trustee or guardian. Liberal 
interest paid on daily balances 
115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 




















on uaeeais COLUMBIA 
STREET TRUST | 
COMPANY 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS $2,000.000. 


NEW YORK 
CITY 


ROBERT S. BRADLEY, Presipenr 
CLARK WILLIAMS, Vice-Presivent 
LANGLEY W. WIGGIN Secaerany 
HOWARD BAYNE, Taeasunca 
PARK TERRELL, Mar. Bono Derr. 
DAVID S. MILLS, Trust Orricen 








INDEPENDENT OF THE CONTROL 
OF ANY SINGLE INTEREST 








Nothing Safer; Nothing Surer,— 


THAN NEW YORK REAL ESTATE 
For years this company has paid 
0 Guaranteed Interest on its Bond 
Shares by check issued semi- 
0 annually. Over Half-Million 
Dollars paid to investors to date. 
ASSETS, $1,650,000 


Investments of from $10 to $10,000 pane apy Fe 
ticipating in earnings from date of receipt. rite 
to-day for Booklet F. 


New York Realty Owners Co., 432, Fith Ave. 


Twelfth year of growing success. 











FIDELITY 
TRUST COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus, $1,500,000.00 
IRVING BUILDING 


Corner Chambers and Hudson Streets . 
NEW YORK CITY 


Transacts a General Banking and Trust Business 


The Accounts of Individuals, Firms, and Corpor- 
ations Respectfully Solicited on a Basis of Mutual 
Benefit and Satisfaction. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DAILY BALANCES 
SUBJECT TO CHECK 


OFFICERS ; 
SAMUEL S. CONOVER 
PRESIDENT 
WM. H. BARNARD 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 
ANDREW H. MARS , 
SECRETARY 


JOHN W. NIX 














IinoisTrust& 
Savings Bank 
CHICAGO 
Statement May 21, 1907. 


RESOURCES. 
Demand Loans on 


$72,699, 139.58 
52,772.01 
15, 512,686.93 
20.550,915.81 
______—s« $108 815,464.33 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital Stock paid in 
Surplus Fund 
Undivided Profits 
Demand Deposits $31,889,099. 26 
Time Deposits ... 65,058,522.69 





96,392, 621.95 
$106,615,464.33 
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he Middlesex Banking Company 
OF MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT Assets, over $6,000,0: 0 
Chartered 1872 Capital Stock, a 

EXAMINED BY STATE COMMISSIONER Surplus, . . $236,500 


5 cent. es and First Mortgages upon Real Estate; nearly $40,000,000 sold during over thirt: 
= ears’ business without loss or delay to investors. Send for information. “i 


Anited States Trust Company of New Pork 


45-41 WALL ST 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000 SURPLUS AND ONDIVIDED PROFITS, $12,500,000 
THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOSITARY OF 
COURT MONEYS, and in many other trust capacities. 
It allews interest at current vee on eum, and holds, manages and invests money, securities and other proy-erty. 
or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations. 


EDWARD W. SHELDON. D. WILLIS JAMES, WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, 
President. Vice-President. 2d Vice-President 

HENRY E. AHERN, Secretary. WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Assistant Secretary. 
CHARLES A. RDU ANS. 2d Assistant Secretary. . 


USTE 

JOHN A. STEWART. Chairman of Re 

SAMUEL SLOAN, ALEXANDER E. AMES ST LEMAN, LYMAN J. GAGE 
WILLIAM H. MACY OHN CLAFLIN, PAYNE ITNEY 
WILLIAM D. SLOANE, OHN J. PHELPS, EDWARD W. SHEL]ON 
GUSTAV H. -_- OHN S. KENNEDY, CHAUNCEY KEEP, 

LES S. ° FRANK LYM . O. MILLS GEORGE L. RIVES . 
WM. ROCKEFELLER, GEORGE F. VIETOR, LEWIS CASS LEDYARD, 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


School, City, County and Drainage Bonds, whose payment 
is provided for by tax levy, can be obtained now to 


YIELD > Over 


The safest securities known, and this excellent rate is made possible only 
by the wonderful growth and need of permanent improvements 


IN THE GREAT CENTRAL WEST. 


Our location in the center of this rich territory, large acquaintance, national clientage and 
ample resources enable us to buy entire issues of size at decided bargains. 











We offer the following (or any part) with many similar issues, at prices below actual value: 


$100,000 Iowa County 6% Drain Bonds. $60,000 Tennessee 5% County Bonds. 
50,000 Missouri County 6% Drain Bonds. 35,000 Mississippi 5% County Bonds. 
35,000 Arkansas 5% School Bonds. 40,000 Various Mississippi School Bonds. 
85,000 Missouri 5% School Bonds. 50,000 Farm Mortgage Loans. 


Such bonds have always appealed to Bankers, Trustees and others placing absolute security 
above income and combine safety with good interest. They are suitable investments for those 
having $500 or more. 

Now Is the time to Buy Tax Bonds. Many other securities, while cheap, are uncer- 
tain; yet their-cheapness has reacted on the good, resulting in bargains like the — which are 
as sure as taxes themselves. 


Our record of 18 years, many millions handled, perfect canis wins con- 


fidence. We are well-known, reliable Bankers and can give you convenient references. 


Send your name for our mailing list and make re- 
quests for full information and confidential prices. 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON BOND & MORTGAGE COMPANY 
19 Wardell Building, MACON, MISSOURI 
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MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
TRUST COMPANY 


Northwest corner Fourth and Pine Streets, 
ST. LOUIS 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 
$8,500,000 


Transacts a general financial and fiduciary 
business 


DIRECTORS 
Breckinridge Jones 
W. J. McBride 
Nelson W. McLeod 
Saunders Norvell 
Robt. J. O’Reilly, M.D. 
Wm. D. Orthwein 


John I. Beggs 
Wilbur F. Boyle 
James BH. Brock 
Murray Carleton 
Charles Clark 
Horatio N. Davis 
John D. Davis Henry W. Peters 
Auguste B. Ewing H. Clay Pierce 
David R. Francis Jos. Ramsey, Jr. 
August Gehner James E. Smith 
8. EB. Hoffman R. H. Stockton 
Chas. H. Huttig Julius 8. Walsh 
Rolla Wells 














Industrial Trust Go. 


Providence, Rhode Island 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
$7,000,000 


Transacts a General Banking and Trust Business. 
Interest Paid on Deposits. 
OFFICERS: 

SAMUEL P. COLT 

J. M. ADDEMAN.......... Sasetseressee 

CYRUS P. BROWN 

WALDO M. PLACE 

WARD E. SMITH 








INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Bank & Trust 
Co. Stocks 


Complete facilities for pur- 
chase and sale of Bank and Trust 
here in U. 8. 





High-class 
Industrials 


specialize securities de- 
pendin ling entirely on public de- 
sts present un- ‘or stability, and on busi- 
usual opportunities for invest- nes operation te profits. Our 
ment in new banks in growin, we A eg! in m 

towns as well as in establish eraveamounte mg be conven- 


ient installments. 
Prien pers ing te for Teehiet, “Beak investment business of thie ¢ 


” acter in th ld. Write f 
yy A we s our descriptive booklet, fs 
STERLING DEBENTURE CORPORATION 
Brunswick Building, Madison Square 
NEW YORK 

















National Life Insurance Company 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 


Established in 1850 Operating 44 States 


JOSEPH A. DE BOER, President. 
JAMES T. PHELPS, Vice-Prest. 
JAMES B. ESTEE, 24 Vice-Prest. 
OSMAN D. CLARK, Secretary. 
H. M. CUTLER, Treasurer. 
A. B. BISBEE, Med. Director. 
©. B. MOULTON, ‘Actuary. 
F. A. HOWLAND, Counsel. 
Assets - $37,511,373.24 
Surplus - 4,224,287.21 
© 148,797,787.00 


Sells the Best and Most Modern in Life, Term 
Endowment and Anauity Insurance. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, - President 














January ist, 1907 
ASSETS .ncccces ahinae Maepienssecwnawe 138,062 19 
LIABILITIES “ae eo 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).. $2,819,715 19 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway 


Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 
1907 FIRE INSURANCE 1907 


National Hartford 
CONNECTICUT 


Statement January 1, 1907 
a Stock all Cash 
Re-Insurance Re 


serve 
Unsettled Losses and other claims 
Net Surplus 


Total Assets, January 1, 1907 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
H. A. SMITH, Vice-President. 
B. RB. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
G. H. TRYON, Asst. Secretary. 


me LIVERPOOL 
avo LONDON 
ano GLOBE 


INSURANCIE COMPANY 


NEW YORK _OFFIOE, No, 46 WILLIAM STREET 
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SECURITY LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


OF AMERICA 


The Rookery, Chicago, III. 
Ww. O. JOHNSON, President 


Insurance in Force - $12,000,000 
Capital Stock - - 500,000 
Assets - - ~ 1,550,000 
Liabilities - - ~ 455,000 
Surplus to Policy Holders 1,095,000 





Ratio of Assets to Liabilities, $3.40 to $1.00 





All the Regular Forms of Life Insurance Solicited 





AGENTS WANTED 











fitlantic Mutual 
Onsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING, 61 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and will Issue Polici:s Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 
with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with a 
bonus and interest, at the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the company 

has insured property to the value 

$21,108,343,494 
he 

extent of 224,197,211 
Paid losses during that period.... 127,760,071 
Issued certificates of profits to ° 

dealers 81,310,840 
Of which there have been redeemed 73,744,440 
Leaving outstanding at present time 7,506,400 
Interest paid on _ certificates 

amounts to 19,469,981 
On December 31, 1906, the assets 

of the company amounted to... 12,797,823 72 

The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the premiums 
terminated during the year, thereby reducing the 
cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 

ANTON A. RAVEN, President. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-President. 

JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, Second Vice-President. 

SANFORD E. COBB, Third Vice-President. 

CHARLES E. FAY, Fourth Vice-President. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 








For Bond Specialists 





INCOME VALUES and QUOTATION RECORDS 


Telephones : 
2154-5 Broad 





The Standard Weekly Quotations 
of all high-class Listed Securities, 
showing High, Low, and Last Sales 
since January ist, 1906, Closing 
Bid and Offered, dates of Maturity 





and Interest, also Income and Yield 





DO YOU KNOW THEM? 


SEND POSTAL 


AND HAVE OUR REPRESENTATIVE CALL 


FRANCIS EMORY FITCH, Publisher 
47 BROAD STREET 


NEW YORK 


The New York 
Stock Exchange Lists 
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“The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America” 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


On the 31st day of December, 1906. 








Cash Capital,... . ~ «+ « « « $4,000,000.00 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire) . 3 Pe BB 5,579,431.50 
Reserve, Re-Insurance a Oe ries ¢ bet 139,236.03 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fi:-) . . .. . 467,108.65 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses Clan) Ri Pa 97,630.36 
Other Claims ... . FS Na i aL ae ae 1,203,364.67 
oy aa ernmernime 
Total Assets, .. . . . - . ». $15,950,843.64 


Surplus as to Policy-Holders, » . » $8,466,072.43 











LOSSES PAID IN EIGHTY-EIGHT YEARS: 


$108,748,826.97. 


WM. B. CLARK, President. W. H. KING, Secretary. 


Assistant Secretaries, 
A. C. ADAMS, HENRY E. REES, i A. N WILLIAMS. 








WESTERN BRANOH, ts nae & GALLAGHER, 
Traction Building, Cincinnati, O. 
NORTHWESTERN BRANOH, {wm H. WYMAN, Gen’l Agent. 
Omaha, Neb. /! W. P. HARFORD, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. 


PAOIFIO BRANCH,  Sounngneenmeared & SPENCER, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


General Agents 


General Age: 
CHICAGO, ILLS., 145 La Salle St. 

INLAND MARINE DEPARTMENT. aren Dae ee 
PHILADELPHIA, 226 Walnut 8t. 








Agents in all the Principal Cities, Towns and Villages of the United States and Canada. 
SCOTT, ALXANDER & TALBOT Agts., 93-95 William St., New York. 
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179 n OLDEST INSURANCE COMPANY IN HARTFORD 1907 


NINETY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBIT 


OF THE 


ARTFORD 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


JANUARY 1, 1907 


ASSETS: 

Cash on hand, in Bank, and Cash Items, . r - $1,097,523 79 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of transmission, - 3,087,116 04 
Rents and Accrued Interest, ‘ ‘ ‘és ‘ ‘ : 8,457 75 
Real Estate Unencumbered, . . ‘ . 1,091,187 75 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage (first lien), . 
Loans on Collateral Security, e . 
Bank Stock, Hartford, Market Value, ; 

as New York, a - 

oo Boston, es 

ss Montreal, “s 
Railroad and Miscellaneous Stocks, 
State, City and ree ~—— 
Other Assets, . ° 


TOTAL ASSETS, : , . P . . $19,054,843 56 


’ LIABILITIES: 
Capital Stock, . e ° ° "ayes ‘. . - $2,000,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance, ° ° . * - . - 10,946,540 63 
Reserve for Outstanding Losses, . ° ° 1,117,893 98 


Including aa San Francisco Conflagration Losses, amounting to $ias 061. 
Reserve for ali Other Claims, , . ° ‘. 170, 499 36 


NET SURPLUS, : ; ; 2, ‘419, 909 59 
SURPLUS TO POLICY-HOLDERS, 4 : r ; 4,819,909 59 





GEORGE L. CHASE, President. 


CHAS. E. CHASE, Vice-President. R. M. BISSELL, Vice-President. 
P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. THOS. TURNBULL, Asst. Secretary 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, CHICAGO, ILL. 
COFRAN & DUGAN, General Agents. W. C. BOORN, Ass’t General Agent. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
PALACHE & HEWITT, General Agents. 


New York City Department, 75 William Street 


HOWARD HAMPTON, Manager. 
Agencies in all the Prominent Localities Throughout the United States and Canada. 
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n caused by wind and weat 
proves it “ Matchless for the 


#28 








OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE JIS THE BEST. 
‘* All rights secured.”” 





